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The Building Sandstones of Ireland. 


ERY little atten- 
tion has hitherto 
been paid in this 

country to the 
various building 
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zie \\\ stones of the 
a, sister island, 

\ NZ ‘|| yet there is a 
more complete 








literature on the 
subject than we possess respecting the building 
stones of England. Wilkinson,* Kane,} Hull,{ 
Houghton,§ Griffith,|| Kinahan,{] and others, 
have produced many excellent treatises on 
Irish building stones, and all these works are 
remarkable for their philosophic inception 
and characteristic thoroughness. We would 
call particular attention to the recent papers 
by Mr. Kinahan, last referred to, which, 
if little accessible in their original form, 
are decidedly the most complete of them 
all. The subject is a large one, and we can 
do no more than dissect a part of it. On the 
present occasion we shall restrict our observa- 
tions mainly to the consideration of the sand- 
stones of Ireland which, in remote times, have 
been, or are at present, used for building pur- 
poses. We shall also briefly glance at the 
deposits of sandstone hitherto untouched by 
the quarryman, and which could easily be 
made accessible to the builder with the 
expenditure of but little capital. 

We know that sandstones were favourite 
building materials with the early inhabitants 
of Ireland, in spite of the fact that softer 
and much easier worked stone was frequently 
nearer at hand. When we reflect on the 
Primitive tools with which the refractory 
material was wrought into shape, it speaks 
not a little for the perseverance of these 
ancient builders, who evidently thoroughly 
appreciated the enduring qualities of the 
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sandstones, and were careful in the selection 
of what they used. Whether they intended 
that their work should stand as monuments 
to their ability in the remote future, we know 
not, but certain it is that much of it will 
remain for centuries to come when the flimsy 
productions of the modern “competitive 
contractor” will have decayed into dust— 
despised and then forgotten. 

Slate rocks were called into requisition in 
those districts where they existed when 
mortar first began to be used in the country ; 
eventually the sandstones were largely super- 
seded by limestones, which were capable of 
being worked with greater facility, and 
lent themselves more readily to delicate 
mouldings. The bias of the workmen, 
however, frequently led them to employ 
stones brought from a distance, even in those 
districts where equally good stone could have 
been raised ; and this peculiarity is by no 
means extinct at the present day. Thus, we 
learn from the researches of Mr. Kinahan, that 
when the Scotch workmen were building at 
Muckross Abbey, Killarney, about forty years 
since, they ignored the excellent limestone of 
the neighbourhood, and imported sandstone 
from Chester, that being the nearest place 
where they could get sandstone similar to that 
which they were accustomed to work. The 
engineers of the Ballast Board, when building 
lighthouses, brought Dublin granite to various 
localities where stone well suited to the pur- 
pose already existed. 

Good examples, showing the durability of 
the sandstones, may be seen in the old door- 
way of Maghera Church, co. Derry; a door- 
way at Killeshin, co. Carlow; St. John’s-gate, 
Drogheda ; at Boyle Abbey, co. Roscommon ; 
and some dressed work at Mellifont. The 
last mentioned also shows that the preva- 
lence of mica materially influences the 
weathering of certain parts of the stone. 

Irish sandstones are found in nearly all 
the geological formations of the island. The 
most ancient come from rocks of Silurian 
and Devonian age, but they are not much 
worked at the present time, by reason of their 
extreme hardness and the proximity (in some 
instances) of good limestones. Many of the 


early structures were made of it, however, 
and the stone has proved very durable. The 
Old Red Sandstone, met with about Castle- 








bar, and extending from Newport to Lough 
Conn, in Mayo, is a reddish-brown sand- 
stone and conglomerate. In the. central’ 
tracts of Ireland red sandstone occurs in 
the elevated parts of Slieve Bloom, tlie 
Inchiquin, Beruagh, Keeper, and Galtee 
Mountains. Other areas of the same class. 
of stone occur in the promontory of Dingle, 
the vicinity of Killarney and Bantry, Ken-- 
mare River, Bantry Bay, and in Muntervary, 
Mizen Head, and Cape Clear promontories. 
The Old Red Sandstone in co. Cork is, at 
least, 5,000 ft. in thickness; but the largest 
area is that which surrounds Cork, Youghal, 
Dungarvan, and Waterford. The beds in 
the last-mentioned districts have much 
analogy with strata of the same geologic 
age in Pembrokeshire, and, like them, are 
traversed by slaty cleavage, the angle of 
inclination of the cleavage to the plane of 
the strata often varying from bed to bed. 
In Ireland, the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
consists of a lower thick series of green, 
purple, and red grits and slates; and an 
upper and tkinner group of yellowish, or 
grey, flagstones, frequently suitable for 
paving purposes. These divisions have also~ 
been partly classified with the Lower Car-~- 
boniferous. 

Carboniferous rocks occupy more than half 
the area of Ireland, but they are largely com-~ 
posed of limestones. Here and there om 
definite horizons, however, sandstones occur ; 
in the southern part of Ulster and the 
adjoining part of Connaught a pure arenaceous 
rock is found in the limestone, or as inde- 
pendent beds. This arenaceous rock is called 
the “Calp” sandstone, and furnishes the 
stones now held in the highest esteem by 
Irish aréhitects and builders. The Coal 
Measures, as usual, contain sandstones, but, 
with the exception of those of the Fermanagh 
series, are not in much repute. 

Mr. Kinahan states that in tle West 
Munster coal-fields the sandstones are 
almost invariably hard, and although they 
can be dressed on the face of the beds, they 
cannot be worked across, as they chip and 
fly at the edges. In places, they produce 
excellent flags, but to give good joints their 
edges generally require to be sawn, as they 
chip on the face if dressed. In the East 
Munster (Tipperary) and Leinster coal-fields 
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good stones suitable for dressed work are 
found. In Monaghan and Fermanagh are 
the well-known Lisnaskea stones; and good 
flags were formerly sent extensively to the 
market from the Connaught coal-field. 

Sandstones in Ireland of later age than the 
Carboniferous do not seem to bear a very good 
character, with the exception of some, of the 
Triassic period, coming from North Devon, 
Scrabo, and Dundonald, which are much 
sought after. Other Triassic sandstones are 
abundant enough, but they are not of a very 
durable nature. 

We will now briefly describe the chief 
building sandstones as they occur in the 
various counties, adopting the classification 
of Mr. Kinahan, but omitting many geo- 
logical details, and arranging the counties 
in alphabetical order. | 

Antrim.—The Geological Survey Memoir 
states that the fine beds at Cave House were 
at one time largely quarried, and shipped to 
Belfast for building purposes. At Ballyory 

uarry, near Ballycastle, the stone is very 

ne-grained and friable, largely made up of 
grains of quartz, slightly micaceous,and with 
a few iron spots; it works with facility, but, 
of course, the blocks containing the iron spots 
should be rejected. It is light yellow and 
pink in tint. Certain varieties have been 
used for bridge-work and in several buildings 
in the North of Ireland, and have proved to 
be very durable, but the stone requires to be 
carefully selected. It is remarkable that in 
Ballymena, the nearest large town to the 
quarry, Ballyory stone is not much used, it 
having been beaten out of the market by the 
Scotch and Dungannon stones, which are 
cheaper. Several quarries in red stone, of 
Triassic age, known as “ Red Free,” exist in 
the valley of the Lagan, and near Larne. 

Armagh.— Many sandstones occur in this 
county, but they have not been quarried to 
any great extent. A fine-grained stone of 
Carboniferous age is raised at Grange, and was 
employed in the restoration of Armagh cathe- 
dral in 1835; and a conglomeratic bed, near 
the county town, was formerly used for 
building. 

Carlow.— The Lower Coal Measures in 
West Carlow contain many fine sandstones, 
which might be raised for architectural pur- 
poses but only one quarry, worthy the name, 
now exists —- namely at Killeshin. The 
material is of a brownish-grey colour. | 

Cavan.—Quarries in the “ yellow sand- 
stone” formation near the county town have 
been much drawn from for local purposes ; 
and good building stones exist in the north- 
western part of the county, but they are not 
worked to an appreciable extent. 

Clare.—At Ballyheigue, near Scariff, a 
yellowish, ferruginous sandstone is found 
which was largely ommere in the Shannon 
improvement works at Killaloe. A dark grey 
stone is raised at Ennistimon, and at Crag 
and Money Point good flags occur, which 
have been largely exported to different places 
along the coast in times gone by. Rather 
more than thirty-five years since there was a 
large industry at Killaloe manufacturing 
these flagstones into chimney-pieces, but the 
business has long since disappeared. This is 
another instance similar to those which, on 
previous occasions, have been pointed out in 
these columns of the decay of the stone 
industry of Ireland. The causes of the 
closing-up of the “ Killaloe Marble Works” 
are not very apparent. As Mr. Kinahan very 
truly remarks,* “ Killaloe is most favourably 
situated, having command of the greatest 
water power in Ireland, and ought to be one 
of the great centres of industry; but for 
some reason all this great water-power is 
allowed to remain idle. Prior to 1850 the 
Killaloe works were a great source of employ- 
ment, not only in the town, but in the flag 
quarries on the Lower Shannon, ana in 
various marble quarries, principally in 
counties Tipperary and Limerick. All these 
quarries seem to have failed when the 
Killaloe works ceased.” 

Cork.—This county has many sandstones 





* “Journal Royal Geological Society of Ireland,” 
vol, xviii. (1887), p. 2388. 








of excellent quality, and several quarries 
exist, but the industry is not as important as 
it should be. The greyish-green stone from 
Sherkin Island, off Baltimore Harbour, has 
been extensively employed in Skibbereen, 
and is said to be very durable. The greenish 
stone of Drumcona is also in good repute, and 
so is the brown freestone of Horse Island. 
Other good sandstones are found at Glandore, 
Rahan, and Quarry mountains, near Mallow, 
Knightfield, Whitechurch, and Youghal. In 
rocks of Carboniferous age quarries occur, 
amongst other places, at Coolcoming, Belle- 
view, Shippool, and Ballymartel, the two 
last-mentioned localities being situated near 
Kinsale. Speaking of the stones raised on 
the river Lee, north of Cork, Mr. Wilkinson 
says that some are yellowish-white, close, 
having compact quartzose grains, with 
felspathic cement, and semi-vitreous ; whilst 
others are green, siliceous, close, and dense, 
but with numerous fissures and bedded por- 
tions, the latter causing the stone to fail. 

Donegal.—Quarries near Mount Charles 
produce durable stone of much repute. That 
from Drumkeelan has recently been used in 
building the museum and library at Leinster 
House, Dublin; it is a yellowish-grey 
material, felspathic, slightly micaceous, with 
a siliceous, ferruginous matrix or cement. 
There seems to have been some difficulty in 
getting an adequate supply, judging from 
experience in building a bank at Bally- 
shannon. The greyish-yellow sandstone of 
Altito, near Donegal, was used as ashlar in 
Lough Eske Castle. Other stones of a some- 
what similar nature are found at Beauwin, 
Kildoney, near Ballyshannon, and at Dog's 
mountain. 

Down.—The Triassic beds along the valley 
of the Lagan yield a dark red stone which 
has been considerably worked for local 
requirements. The different quarries at 
Scrabo Hill, near Newtownards produce 
some of the best-known sandstones in 
Ireland. The variety is very good, and, as is 
usual in such cases, the material is variable 
in quality. The predominant colours are 
grey, yellow, and red. It has been much 
employed in the neighbourhood of the work- 
ings, and in Belfast; examples in that city 
are afforded by the Albert Memorial, St. 
Knoch, Fortwilliam, Sinclair's Elmwood, and 
Donegal-street churches. The red stone from 
Dundonald is also used in Belfast and in 
Dublin; it is very similar to Scotch Annan 
stone in appearance. 

Dublin.—In the city of Dublin, sandstone 
is largely displayed in the public buildings, 
but Mr. Kinahan states that none of the cut 
stone appears to have been obtained in the 
county, whilst most of it, especially in the 
buildings erected during the last century, and 
in the beginning of the present, is English 
stone. Arenaceous rocks, belonging to the 
Carboniferous system, have yielded good 
flagstones, especially in the ‘ Windmill ” 
quarry, Rathgar; whilst local stone is 
obtained from the lower Coal Measures in 
the north of Co. Dublin. 

Fermanagh. — Near Lisnaskea several 
quarries of note occur, which produce a 
cream, yellow, or greyish free-working stone. 
That from Slush Hill has been used in 
several buildings in Enniskillen, Clones, and 
Irvinestown, but the quarry is now closed. 
The “Geological Survey Memoir” for the 
district states that good hard siliceous stones 
may be procured in the Derrygonnell * Calp ” 
area, to the west of Lower Lough Earne—as 
in the neighbourhood of Church Hill. About 
Monea they are, in general, massive, with 
subordinate flaggy beds. Other sandstones 
are found in the west of the county, where 
there are several small quarries. 

Galway.—Although fine stones occur in co. 
Galway they are not, at present, much 
worked. A thin laminated flag, known as 
“Dunmore slate,’ was formerly raised at 
Slieve Dart for roofing purposes. 

Kerry.—The Devonian and Coal Measure 
sandstones were much: used in the early 
Norman architecture in the county; but the 
numerous small quarries open at the present 
time merely provide material for local pur- 
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poses. Fine red stones occur at Mi 

near Dingle, and at Poulawaddra Ware 
Tonenane, near Tralee. 

_ Kildare.—Very little sandstone Crops out 
in this county, and that is not exploited to 
any extent. 

Kulkenny.— Many excellent sandstones 
occur in co. Kilkenny, but their interest js 
principally historical. Near Carrick-on-Syir 
Kiltown, and Coolcullen, yellowish and red 
stones are raised for local purposes. The 
celebrated “Carlow flags” are obtained at 
Shankill, Kellymount, and Conahy. Mr 
Kinahan says that the Shankill flags were 
considered the best. They ranged in thick- 
ness from 4 in. to $in., and could be raised 
as large as 12 ft. or 14 ft. square, but in general 

, 
they were from 8 ft. to 10 ft. long, and 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. wide. The trade is not so brisk as 
formerly. 

King’s Couwnty.—In the neighbourhood of 
Kinnity, along the north-west flanks of Slieye- 
Bloom several small quarries exist in Carbon- 
iferous age stone, of a cream tint. 

Lewtrim.—Near Manorhamilton, at Killea, 
a fine-grained, argillaceous sandstone of vary- 
ing shades of grey is extensively worked; and 
several small openings are found near Mohill, 
and between Dromod and Drumsna. 

Limerick.—The well-known Doon freestone 
furnishes another example of the decay of 
the Irish sandstone industry. It was espe- 
cially suitable for staircases, and was largely 
shipped to England and elsewhere. Many 
bridges have been erected with the hard 
quartzose rocks found in the coal-measures of 
this county ; and flags have been worked near 
Athea and Barna. 

Londonderry. — Near Maghera, at Gort-a- 
hurk, the light cream-coloured sandstone is 
found, of which the elaborately - sculptured 
doorway of the ancient church of Maghera is 
built. A blue stone occurs at Drumard which 
has been used in Belfast; whilst from the 
Drumguin, Altmover, and other neighbour- 
ing quarries comes the “ Dungiven” stone 
held in high repute in the Belfast district. 
It is stated to be an excellent material, of 
light colour, free from iron, very durable, 
and tools with facility. It has been used, 
amongst other places, in Coleraine Church, 
Protestant Church, Belfast ; several buildings 
at Kilrea, and in the Diocesan Seminary, 
Londonderry. 

Longford and Louth.—Severa! sandstones 
are raised in these counties, for purely local 
purposes,—some are of fair quality and others 
are very indifferent. 

Mayo. — Flags of large dimensions, of 
Silurian age, are found between Foxford and 
Swinford, and in the north-west of the county. 
Quarries in Carboniferous freestone are at 
Meelick, near Killala; Westport, and Pouls- 
haravogen, near Swinford,—old buildings in 
the vicinity of these places attest to the 
superior quality and endurance of the material. 
Flagstones are raised in many places. 

Meath.—Westward of Kells, near Old- 
castle, are sandstones presenting different 
shades of brown and yellow; and between 
Navan and Drogheda similar stones have been 
raised here and there. Carricklick quarry, 
near Carrickmacross, produces a variable 
greyish stone, which works freely, and has 
been much used in the last-mentioned town. 

Monaghan and Queen’s Cownty.—The Carn- 
more stone in Monaghan, of a yellowish red 
colour, has been somewhat extensively 
exploited; and the Lower Carboniferous 
sandstones raised near Mountmellick, in 
Queen’s County, were formerly much in 
request; whilst a number of openings exist 
near Clonaslee, Ballysally, and Cloggrennan. 

Roscommon.—St. John’s Hole quarry, near 
Boyle, is interesting from a historical stand- 

oint. The stone is grey and hard, and has 
on used in great quantities in the neigh- 
bourhood, notably at Boyle Castle. Mr. 
Wilkinson, in speaking of it, says that it 
“has resisted exposure to the ‘weather well, 
some of the marks of the tools being still 
visible.” He adds that the quarry was 
situated in the bed of the river: and in this 
connexion Mr. Kinahan writes an instructive 
note to the effect that “ This raising of stones 
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out of the bed of a river or stream seems to 
have been not uncommon with the early 
builders, as in different places holes are 
pointed out so situated, which tradition states 
were quarries where the stones were procured 
for adjoining structures.” A good example 
of sueh a quarry, he adds, may be seen at 
Kilmacrenan, co. Donegal; not long since 
this hole was pumped out, and a rude set of 
steps to the floor of the old working was 
discovered. Near Castlerea good sandstones 
have been raised, and also in Slieve Baun, 
near Roscommon, and other places. 

Sligo.—Although this county is by no 
means deficient in fine sandstones, they are 
not much drawn upon by reason of the pre- 
ference given to limestone for building. West 
of Ballysodare Bay, and in Dromore West, 
freestone quarries occur. 

Tipperary.—Sandstones were largely raised 
in this county in ancient times, but, although 
of good quality, they are not much sought 
after at the present time. Quarries exist in 
the Devonian rocks at Knockmeeldown and 
Mount Anglesey; and in Carboniferous at 
Dundrum, Tinnakilly, Drumbane, and near 
Roscrea. 

Tyrone.—This county produces the best 
sandstones in Ireland, and they are largely 
quarried. The majority are of Carboniferous 
age. The ‘‘Calp,’ especially, yields some 
beautiful stones ; the workings in the vicinity 
of Cookstown show a cream or blue tint 
stone, slightly micaceous, open-grained, and 
having a calcareo-siliceous cement. North of 
Dungannon, at Bloom Hill, cream and red 
stones are raised; and the quarries of Gort- 
nagluck and Carlan have provided much 
building stone for Ballymena, Londonderry, &c. 
Ranfurly or Mullaghana stone is yellowish, 
fine-grained, and does not tool easily. It was 
used, amongst other places, in the Post-office 
and Northern Bank, Belfast. These materials 
are known generically as “ Dungannon stone.” 

Waterford.—The Devonian and Lower Car- 
boniferous sandstones are very generally used 
throughout the county; they are usually 
brown, yellow, or greenish. Quarries occur 
near Dungarvan, Lismore, Clonmel, and at 
other places. 

Westmeath, Wexford, and Wickow.—The 
first-mentioned county, being almost entirely 
composed of Carboniferous limestone, con- 
tains no sandstone of any note. In the 
vicinity of Wexford Harbour shaly sand- 
stones have been wrought, and also at places 
in Forth and Burgy. The only sandstone 
worth mentioning in Wicklow is quarried at 
Glencormick, north of the Great Sugarloaf. 
{t is cream-coloured, fine-grained, and has 
been much used at Bray, and in the surround- 
ing district. 

From the foregoing it will be observed 
that Ireland is rich in arenaceous rocks, 
end many of them are of excellent 
quality. With increased prosperity, and the 
introduction of a little more capital, the Lrish 
sandstone industry would doubtless be re- 
vived. It is a deplorable but significant fact 
that, whilst suitable building material is 
found in abundance in the island, a consider- 
able quantity is imported. Surely such a 
state of things will not exist much longer! 
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NOTES. 


SKIKE coal-miners have had their 
Sai holiday, and the merchants their 
harvest at the expense of the 
| public, and now we may look for 
the reaction. It set in, indeed, some days 
efore the men resumed work, prices drop- 
ping (almost as rapidly as they had risen) 
even while there was hardly a ton of coal 
being raised in any part of tbe country. 
Such, however, had been the activity during 
the week preceding the stoppage,—particu- 
larly in regard to household coal,—that there 
was actually more coal in the London depéts 
at the beginning of this week than there was 
before the stoppage. The resumption of work 
is delayed in some instances owing to the 
ogee out of order in consequence of 
the refusal of the Federation to allow work 
of any kind to be proceeded with during the 












stoppage. With regard to the scheme for 
working five days a week, it is not antici- 
pated that the masters generally will 
offer much opposition to its adoption, as 
the demand for fuel has now fallen to such 
an extent that there would, in many cases, be 
some difficulty in finding work enough to 
occupy the men full time. Probably, if the 
suggestion had come from the masters there 
would have been a great outcry; indeed, 
some difficulty will doubtless be experienced 
as it is, for this continued voluntary sacrifice 
of wages is not altogether approved of by 
some of the men. From Derbyshire, for 
instance, where there are 33,000 miners, it is 
reported that many of the men complain of 
loss of wages, and opposition may develop to 
the five-days week resolution. The present, 
outlook is most serious in Durham, where the 
strikers will receive the support of the Federa- 
tion men in their efforts to resist a reduction 
of wages, and where some bad feeling is 
already being displayed. 





— hearing of the Bill of the Man- 

chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company, for the extension of their line 
to London, has commenced. It is clear that 
so far as the extension is concerned it is prac- 
tically an unopposed Bill. The real fight is 
over the question of the London terminus. 
The company proposes to swallow up squares 
and streets in a very wholesale fashion. When 
ali the facts and plans have been clearly 
stated, it is really a question for the House 
of Commons to decide. As the matter is in 
a sense sub judice it would be undesirable to 
enter into details, but the absorption of a large 
part of a district of London is a subject not 
only of vital importance in itself, but is also 
a matter which must be regarded as likely to 
become a precedent. For some day, perhaps, 
the South-Western Railway might wish to 
locate themselves in the midst of South Ken- 
sington. Then, again, there is inclose con- 
nexion with the terminus, the question of 
street approaches. A large terminal station 
must obviously have an influence on the 
vehicular traffic for a considerable distance. 
The points will be found probably to resolve 
themselves into conditions upon which the 
Bill should be passed; but these conditions 
seem to be of a character which require dis- 
cussion from a larger assembly than a handful 
of members in a committee-room. 





: oe demolition of the block of buildings 

near the Rolls Chapel, at the south-east 
side of Chancery-lane and opposite Carey- 
street, will, it is to be hoped, result in the 
widening at this part of the “Lane.” This 
main communication between Holborn and 
Fleet-street is too narrow for the traffic, and 
the ground which has lately been cleared 
should not be allowed to be built over to the 
same extent as before the destruction of the 
old buildings. We must also again call atten- 
tion to the fact that though the new Bank- 
ruptcy Court and offices are completed, the 
access to them for carriages and cabs is very 
inadequate. There must be a direct approach 
made from Holborn if persons who have to 
attend at these buildings are not to be delayed 
and inconvenienced, since both the Chancery- 
lane and the Little Queen-street routes are 
constantly blocked. 





b Spears passengers are decidedly 
getting the best of it just now in re- 
gard to the overcrowding question. The 
latest decision in their favour was given at 
the Birmingham County-court last week, 
when the Midland Company were sued by a 
first-class passenger for having inflicted some 
third-class company upon him against his 
will. It was decided that the company had 
no right either to put more than six pas- 
sengers into a first-class carriage, or to put 
third-class passengers into carriages of a 
higher class, without the consent of the occu- 
pants; and the complainant was awarded 
forty shillings damages for the inconvenience 
and discomfort to which he had been sub- 





jected. This gentleman seems to have fre- 


quently been the victim of overcrowding, for 
it appeared from his evidence that on two 
occasions he had to take refuge in the guard’s 
van in consequence of insufficient accommo- 
dation. It was argued, however, that entering 
the guard’s van was his own act, and the 
Judge held that no case had been made out 
in this instance. There may have been, per- 
haps, some difliculty in deciding whether such 
an act, under such circumstances, should be 
described as voluntary or not, although it is 
certain that it would go very much against the 
grain; but it would be some satisfaction to 
the plaintiff to succeed on the other portion 
of his case. The Midland will evidently have 
to look to their accommodation for this sec- 
tion of their line, while other defaulters in 
this respect will do well to take warning. 





R. CECIL TORR’S article in the last 
number of the Classical Review 
(March, 1892) is sure to be the beginning of 
a smart controversy on a point of importance 
to all Hellenists. The occasion for the 
article in question is the appearance of Mr. 
Flinders Letries “Illahun, Kahun, and 
Gurob,” but Mr. Torr directs his polemics 
mainly against what he is pleased to call 
Mr. Petrie’s “sensational article” in the 
Hellenic Journal for October, 1890. To this 
article and its great importance we drew 
attention at the time. Mr. Torr, in his 
dogmatic fashion, says: “Nobody could 
take such an article very seriously; but 
nobody could fairly criticise it at the time, 
for Mr. Petrie merely stated his results 
and reserved most of his evidence for 
publication in his work on Illahun.” By an 
odd coincidence in this very same number 
of the Cassical Review we have evidence 
that one Homeric archeologist of notably 
sound judgment does take Mr. Petrie very 
seriously. In reviewing the English edition 
of Schuchardt’s book on the Schliemann ex- 
cavations, Dr. Walter Leaf writes :—“It is 
pure ill-luck that it (¢.e, second German 
edition) should come out just too soon to 
take advantage of Mr. Petrie’s paper in the 
‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ which must 
form the foundation of all the chronology 
of.the Mykenaean period.” The lists are set 
for a tournament of no common interest, and 
we hope to see Dr. Leaf, as well as Mr. Petrie, 
break a iance. 





f ba Prussian Diet has granted the ten 

million marks asked for by the Govern- 
ment towards the cost of a new Berlin 
Cathedral, and the House has made a start 
by voting the first 300,000 marks necessary 
for the preliminary works on the proposed 
site. The grant of the ten millions has been 
made on condition that ro extra sums shall 
at any future date be asked for, that the 
money be voted in smaller sums, according to 
the requirements, and that a Board of Works 
standing under the sole control of the 
Emperor's Master of the Royal Household 
Affairs carry out the building, and bear all 
responsibility in relation to it. As to who 
will have the future responsibility of keeping 
the building in condition when it is in use, 
nothing has been decided. In the course of 
the discussion that took place before the 
voting, Herr Richter, the Leader of the 
German Liberals, opposed the grant. He 
considered the financial state of the country 
too bad at present to permit of such luxuries 
as cathedrals, whilst urgent necessities were 
being crossed out in the General Purposes 
Budget ; he also reminded the Government 
that the number of places of worship in the 
country was considered to be far too small 
in comparison to the population, and 
that the sum asked for would cover the 
expense of erecting a number of these 
buildings. He then went on to question the 
House as to who was to guarantee that such 
money as they were asked to vote would not 
be used for the erection of a public eyesore, 
and that the Emperor’s despotic sic volo sic 
jubeo would not also be used in this matter. 
If the House was going to acquiesce in the 





Government’s demand, the right of having a 
» 
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hand in the selection of architect and design 
should, at all events, be reserved. He finished 
by pointing out that the means of the reigning 
Hohenzollerns were not so small as not to 

ermit the Emperor to build a cathedral on 
his own account, if he thought fit, without 
making the taxpayers’ burden a heavier one 
than it was already. Another member 
observed that the discussion would not have 
taken so disagreeable a turn if it had not 
been for the selection of the unpopular design 
and architect: The end of the matter was as 
above stated, that the country will have to 
pay its money towards the cost of an erection, 
the design of which is decidedly unpopular, 
without any power of interference on the part 
of their representatives. 





HE Church of St. Gervais, some of whose 
fine old windows, and images in the 
baptistry, narrowly escaped total destruction 
by an explosion with felonious intent upon 
the Lobau barracks, is one of the most note- 
worthy in Paris. Conspicuous for its range 
of flying buttresses, it stands behind the 
Hotel de Ville* and the (former) Caserne 
Napoléon. The fabric was completed in 
1420; a Classic facade by Salomon de Brosse 
was added in 1616. The windows, originally 
filled in by Pinaigrier and Cousin, had 
already suffered much. One, in a chapel on 
the south side of the choir, representing the 
“ Judgment by Solomon,” was set up in 1531. 
The older glass in the Lady Chapel, re- 
stored in 1845, is ascribed to Pinaigrier. 
Here were buried Scarron, after whom the 
Chapelle Scarron, with late seventeenth 
century decoration, is named; P. de Cham- 
pagne, painter; the Chancellor Letellier ; and 
Madame de Maintenon’s husband. The 
grotesque carvings of the choir stalls are of 
the sixteenth century. St. Gervais is clearly 
depicted in Mr. H. W. Brewer's “ View of 
Paris in Francis I.’s Time,” published by us 
on January 5, 1889. 





= repairs, undertaken by the Burial 

Board of St. Margaret's and St. John’s, 
Westminster, to the churchyard of the former 
parish, supplement the more extensive altera- 
tions that were made ten years ago. The 
present turf and Eureka-paved pathways are 
a great improvement upon the unsightly area 
of cracked and sunken tomb-stones. The 
latter were re-laid some feet below the 
surface, and the only stone now visible is one 
opposite to the church’s new western porch, 
which is inscribed “T II.” St. Margaret’s 
grave-yard is crowded to excess. The Report 
by the General Board of Health upon a scheme 
for Extramural Sepulture (1850) contains 
some forcible strictures by Dr. Reid on its 
insanitary condition. In the churchyard 
were buried Hollar, in a grave, says Aubrey, 
near the north-western corner of the tower 
(1677), and Dr. Hickes, author of the 
“ Thesaurus ” (1715). After the Restoration, 
they dug a pit for the remains, taken out 
from the Abbey, of Admiral Blake; his 
bust, by Baily, was put in the Shire-hall of 
Taunton, his native county town, about thirty 
years since. Since the date (August 29, 1885) 
of our illustrated article upon the artistic 
features of this church, which in antiquity 
of foundation ranks next to St. Paul’s and 
the Abbey, two coloured windows have been 
set up. One was presented by Mr. G. W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, in memory of Milton’s 
marriage to, and the burial of, his second wife, 
in the church.t Another, of three lights, by 
subscription, in honour of Blake, designed by 
Mr. Edward Frampton. At the ceremony of 
unveiling the latter, on December 18, 1888, 
Archdeacon Farrar is reported.to have said 
it formed the thirteenth window placed 
in the church to the memory of great men 
since he became rector. The lines on the 
Caxton, Milton, and Blake windows are by 





* For description, with illustration, of the old Hotel 
de Ville see the Builder of January 26, 1889. 

¢t Buried on February 10, 1658: a gift to the poor by 
the t's daughter is cited in Mr. Wm. Bardwell’s 
** Brief Historical Narrative of the Royal Church and 
Parish of St. Margaret the Martyr,” circa 1878. The 


marriage took place on November 8, 1656. 





Lord Tennyson, Browning, and Mr. Lewis 
Morris respectively. The original organ, 
by “ Father” Smith, was sold soon after his 
death. In 1882, the then organ was rebuilt 
and enlarged by Messrs. W. Hill & Son, and 
enclosed in an oaken case designed by Mr. A. 
G. Hill, F.\S.A. It is now proposed to set up 
here a stained-glass window to the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s memory. 





~* the sale by auction on the 18th inst. of 
the Farringdon-market site (for 68,1007.) 
the question was raised whether portion of 
the area covers a disused burial-ground. 
There seems to be but little doubt that this 
is so. For the market buildings, between 


‘| Shoe-lane and Farringdon-street, was cleared 


a space whereon stood (reckoning southwards 
from Plum Tree-court) Mellin’s-rents; St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, Workhouse, in the lane, 


and just opposite to Robin Hood-court; 


Brew House-yard ; Cross-alley ; George-alley ; 
the “ Rose and Crown”; and Love-court. A 
graveyard belonged to, and lay behind, the 
Workhouse, and is that wherein Chatterton 
found a pauper’s burial. Close by, south- 
wards, between Stonecutter-street and Harp- 
alley, stands another disused graveyard, which 
belongs to the parish of St. Bride. 





i collection of paintings by Mr. 
Whistler, at the Goupil Gallery, con- 
sists mainly of works which have been ex- 
hibited before in London, and seems to have 
been intended as a kind of demonstration in 
honour of the fact that his portrait of his 
mother has recently been acquired for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. Mr. Whistler is always 
amusing on these occasions, and in his cata- 
logue he quotes after each picture some of 
the contemptuous remarks which have been 
made about it by various critics, and winds 
up with a quotation from the Chronique des 
Beaux-Arts in praise of the Luxembourg 
purchase as “ destinée a l’éternité des admira- 
tions,” with the object of showing what 
imbeciles are the English critics who have 
scoffed at Mr. Whistler’s productions. We 
fear the argument will not bear much ex- 
amination. In the first place the Luxem- 
bourg picture is one of the very best Mr. 
Whistler ever painted, and has been recog- 
nised as such by many who would not 
stand his nocturnes and other vagaries; 
and in the second place the work exactly 
hits the most recent French taste in 
painting, and therefore naturally gets 
rather extravagant praise from a French 
critic. This will not prove that all the 
things in the Goupil Gallery are worth the 
same praise. In regard to the portrait of 
Miss Alexander (23) Mr. Whistler is kind 
enough to put on record our own criticism, 
“There is character in it, but it is unpleasant 
character. Of anything like real flesh tones 
the painting is quite innocent.” We are 
obliged to him for giving prominence to a 
criticism which we believe the majority of 
_ who know anything about painting 
will admit to be a completely fair and 
just estimate of it. Among works ex- 
ibited are some that we can admire 
more unreservedly, especially the “ Dame au 
brodequin Jaune” (why this affectation of 
French in an English exhibition ?), a full- 
lengih portrait of a lady just in act to 
walk away from the spectator, showing her 
rofile over her shoulder, which we have 
fore remarked on for the admirable indi- 
cation of figure and movement given in it. 
The exhibition as a whole is half amusing, half 
vexatious,—the work of one who might have 
done great things in his art if he could have 
troubled himself to take it seriously. 


a: ce ee 


CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEER- 
ING ASssocIATION.— The usual fortnightly 
meeting of this Association was held in the 
Town Hall on Tuesday last, when a paper was 
read by Mr. J. W. Smith, the Sanitary In- 
spector for the city, on “The Sanitary 
Arrangements of Pablic and Private Buildings.” 





The paper contained some good, practical infor- 
mation as to matters of house e. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


THE tenth general meeting of this Institute for 
the present session was held on Monday even. 
ing last, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, President 
in the chair. : 


The late Professor EB, A. Freeman. 


The President: Gentlemen, I am sure you 
will all mourn with me the loss of a distin. 
guished man, Dr. Freeman, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Oxford. Dr. Free- 
man Was, as you are aware, an Honorary Fellow 
of this Institute, and has been so for many 
years. Whatever may be the exact position 
which posterity may assign to him as a his- 
torian and as a prolific writer of the English 
language, we at all events will all agree in 
deploring the removal from our roll of 
members of so eminent and distinguished 
a man. As architects we are more par- 
ticularly interested in his loss from the circum- 
stance that, prolific as were his writings, the 
first work that he published, in 1849, was a 
“History of Architecture,” followed, in 1850, 
by his “Essay on Window Tracery,” and in 
1851 by his pamphlet on ‘‘ Llandaff Cathedral.” 
I am sure, gentlemen, you will all mourn with 
me the loss of our distinguished Honorary 
Fellow. 

The Examinations. 


The President next made what he called an 
interim report on the Institute Examinations, 
He said that eighty applications had been 
received to be admitted to the Preliminary 
Examinations, seventy-four of which were new 
applications, six being applications from candi- 
dates who had been relegated to their studies 
on previous occasions. Of the total of eighty, 
twenty-nine were exempted, in accordance with 
the rule, and were admitted as Probationers ; of 
the remainder, thirty-six had been examined 
in London and fourteen in Manchester. The 
results of this Examination were not yet known, 
the number of papers to be dealt with by the 
Examiners being so large. An Intermediate 
examination had also been held, at which 
twenty-two Probationers presented themselves, 
out of twenty-five who applied; of these, 
thirteen had passed, the remainder being 
relegated to their studies for a period. The 
Examiners reported that ‘the testimonies of 
study” submitted in this Examination had 
been of high merit, particularly those of the 
non-metropolitan candidates. The names of the 
successful candidates in this Examination were, 
in order of merit, as follow: — Crompton, W. 
K. V., Bradford; Coussens, H. W., Hastings ; 
Stratton, A. J., East Sheen; Vercoe, A. W., 
London; Phillips, J. St. J., Belfast; Clark, 
J. P., London; Marchant, R., Sutton-at-Hone, 
Kent; Davis, E. R. O., Leicester; White, 
E. A., London; Gordon, T. W., Notting- 
ham; Parkinson, F. J., Blackburn; Cotton, 
P. P., London; and Kendall, F. K., London. 
These gentlemen were now qualified for regis- 
tration as Students of the Institute, a non- 
subscribing class of members now numbering 
forty-one. For the Examination in Architecture, 
which would commence on Monday next, March 
28, there had been seventy-one new applications 
received from candidates,—a larger number 
than had ever before applied at one time. In 
addition, twenty-one candidates who had been 
relegated to their studies on previous occasions 
had also applied to be admitted to the examina- 
tion, making a total of ninety-two; but, the ap- 
plications of eleven of the néw candidates 
having been disallowed, by reason of their pro- 
bationary work not being equal to the require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners, the net 
number of candidates to be examined was 
eighty-one,—sixty-six of whom would be ex- 
amined in the Institute Rooms, and fifteen in 
Liverpool. He ventured to think that the 
figures he had quoted were eminently satis- 
factory. 

A New Theatre at Amsterdam. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon said he had been asked by Mr. 
Jan Springer, a well-known architect at Amster- 
dam, to offer, for the acceptance of the Instl- 
tute, a complete set of the working plans of 
the new theatre now being erected in that city. 
He thought they would be found very useful 
and interesting. The theatre itself was a very 
important structure, costing about 100,000/., 
and was built entirely on piles. The whole of 
the construction was shown in the most minute 
way, and he though that the drawings wo 
be found very well worth study. 
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The President said he was quite sure the 
meeting would give its thanks by acclamation 
to Mr. Jan Springer. 


Byzantine Architecture. 


The President, in calling upon Professor 
Aitchison to read his paper on Byzantine Archi- 
tecture, said it was with great gratification 
that they all welcomed their old friend and 
colleague, Professor Aitchison. It was par- 
ticularly kind of him to undertake to give them 
a paper so soon after the arduous labours of his 
course of lectures at the Royal Academy. 

Professor Aitchison then read his paper, of 
which the following is an abstract :—In the 
author’s introductory remarks he said architects 
were now interrogating every architectural 
monument to discover how building had been 
cmverted into architecture in every country 
in the world, so that they might make the step 
forward towards a style characteristic of 
modern civilisation. In Byzantine archi- 
tecture was to be seen the gradual adaptation 
of the plans of antique buildings to the ritual 
of a new faith ; the universal adoption of the 
dome; the successive devices by which the 
equilibrium of the dome was at last attained ; 
and the new esthetic problems solved. In 
studying Byzantine architecture, two difficulties 
were encountered: the date of its beginning 
and its chronological sequence. He had taken 
the dedication of Constantinople (330 A.D.) as 
the first, although the buildings erected then 
were of Roman architecture, and probably 
designed by Roman architects. Having re- 
ferred to the buildings erected in the time of 
Constantine, the author said the greatest 
benefit the Emperor had conferred on archi- 
tecture, beyond his buildings, was to enact 
that all persons in North Africa and Italy 
should be freed from taxes if they allowed their 
sons of eighteen years of age and of liberal 
education to be brought up as architects. As to 
the sequence in date of Byzantine buildings 
little couid be traced from Constantine’s death 
to the days of Justinian, because the study of 
Byzantine architecture had been neglected ; 
but if masterpieces were again to be erected 
old ones must be studied, and one masterpiece 
ef the world was the Sta. Sophia of Con- 

stantinople. From a description, by Eusebius 
of Cesarea, of an early Christian church, it 
would be seen that the churches originally 
faced east and the priest faced the congrega- 
tion; the right and left sides of the altar were 
the priests’ right and left, the right or south 
aisle being for men, and the left or north for 
women. In the fifth century the orientation 
was reversed, the priest standing with his back 
to the congregation and facing east, although 
the sides of the altar remained as before. The 
pure basilica type, in the form of a circus, did 
not, however, find favour except in Italy and 
the West. When domes on pendentives were 
first used was not known; M. Dieulafoy and 
others had discovered that the ancient 
Persians used egg-shaped domes over square 
chambers, carried by a pendentive pierced by a 
squinch ; and M. Choisy was of opinion that 
those found at Serbistan, Firouzabad, and 
Ferachbad were of the days of the Achz. 
menides (about 800 Bo.). A pendentive, 
not quite regular in form, was found at 
Caracalla’s Baths (211 A.D.), and mentioned 
by Ware in his tract on vaults in 
1822. It was generally agreed, however, 
tnat the first great dome on four pendentives 
was that of the great Sta. Sophia; and next to 
Sta. Sophia the most important building, for its 
influence, was the Church of the Apostles at 
Constantinople, eventually destroyed by Mo- 
hammed II. for his mosque, but said to have 
served as the mode! for St. Mark’s at Venice 
aud St. Front at Périgueux. The earlier build- 
ings of Central Syria seemed to have had con- 
siderable influence on Byzantine architecture. 
After the building of the great Sta. Sophia, the 
constructive problem to be solved was making 
domes on pendentives safe. The‘original dome 
of Sta. Sophia had fallen twice, and, though 
rebuilt with a higher rise, was not absolutely 
secure. The weakness of the abutments to the 
dome and pendentives was mainly on the north 
and south sides. No other big dome was to be 
found in Byzantine work; in minor and later 
examples barrel-vauits took the place of the 
— M. Choisy had pointed out that the 
ome of Sta. Sophia at Salonica was abutted by 
— one-third the diameter of the dome, but 
a t the church was probably two centuries later 
- = its prototype. The church to the Virgin at 
alonica, called by Texier and Pullan St. Bar- 
» has been looked on as an early specimen 


of a dome on a drum, but the date of its dedica- 
tion was 1028 A.D., and its arrangement also 
pointed to a late date, for the plan showed 
three apses at the east end, with a large central 
dome supported on columns and surrounded 
by four smalldomes. A similar arrangement of 
five domes was found at St. Nicholas at Myra, 
which was nearly identical in plan with St. 
Theodore at Constantinople. In Greece the 
squinch or conch seemed to have been pre- 
ferred to the pendentive. Most of the pecu- 
liarities in churches after the building of the 
great Sta. Sophia were structural ones to pre- 
vent the spread of domes on pendentives, and 
the use of drums added to the weight; they 
showed, however, that the Byzantines had 
learnt to build domes securely. The esthetic 
devices of early Byzantine work were not easy 
to describe, for most of the columns came from 
temples. The slips of entablature over the 
columns in the groined halls of the Roman 
baths were roughly imitated by a block put over 
the capitals; these blocks were universal up 
to a certain period. It was also possible that 
the treatment of the arcade over the Porta 
Aurea at Diocletian’s Palace was a common 
practice. Besides the cup, cushion-shaped, or 
cubical capitals, the turning of the apophyges 
of the columnsinto bands was worthy of note. 
ZEsthetically, the outsides of the buildings ap- 
peared to have received little attention, 
although some fronts were ornamented with 
blind arches or open arcades, and in later 
work bricks in zigzags, or rude imitation of 
the Greek fret, were used. The profiles of By- 
zantine work were tame and commonplace, with 
no proper sesthetic sequence in the mouldings. 
The interiors were splendidly decorated after 
the Roman manner, which the author described. 
The five Imperial palaces at Constantinople all 
joined together were as curious in construction 
as they were splendid in internal decoration. 
As the Byzantine Empire shrank away, the 
position of these palaces was found to be too 
exposed to attack from the Bosphorus, and 
another was built at Blachernez, on the Golden 
Horn. The great tank called the Cistern of 
Pholoxenus, believed to be of Constantine’s 
time, was interesting as exhibiting how the 
Byzantines built for pure utility. The 
peculiarities of Byzantine construction were 
given in M. Choisy’s work, L’ Art de batir chez 
les Byzantins, and was most original and 
interesting. The vastness of the interior of 
Sta. Sophia, the author considered, was most 
striking, and was greatly aided by one having 
to go down the narrow narthex, through the 
Imperial door into the main edifice. In the 
course of his description of the interior, Pro- 
fessor Aitchison drew special attention to the 
lighting, as matter he deemed not sufficiently 
thought of in modern buildings. There were 
forty windows round the base of the dome; the 
aisles on both floors were flooded with light, 
and there were many windows in the north and 
south clearstories. The decoration also was 
splendid; the lower part of the walls panelled 
with precious marbles, the sprandrels of ‘the 
upper arcadesand friezesinlaid with magnificent 
patterns on black and white marble, superb 
monolithic columns of porphyry and verde- 
antique and gold mosaic combined to produce 
a dignified and superb magnificence. The Pro- 
fessor concluded his paper with a reference to 
the present age, perhaps the most marvellous 
the world had seen, and said architecture had 
made great strides, and architects were bestir- 
ring themselves to make greater. What seemed, 
however, to be overlooked was that architecture 
was a structural art, and that all that architects 
could tell was by building ; yet very few seemed 
to thoroughly acquire the art of construction. 
As:a nation, the English could not pose like the 
Greeks as lovers of the beautiful; ‘but they 
were not sofar removed from the Roman cha- 
racter that they need despair of producing the 
grand and the dignified. Success was only to 
be achieved by the united and continuous efforts 
of many for generations. Noble architecture 
could not be looked for until there was a pas- 
sionate desire for it among the people, devo- 
tion in the architects, and the opportunity of 
acquiring perfection by a long series of monu- 
ments to one noble purpose. 





The President, in inviting discussion, said 
that not only did the valuable paper to which 
they had listened bristle with information 
interesting to architects, but it was occasion- 
ally enlivened by characteristic touches of 
what he would venture to call that Aitchi- 





sonian humour so familiar to them all, The 
Professor was also particularly deserving of 


their thanks for the very complete way in 
which he had illustrated the paper by means 
of drawings and plans. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Professor Aitchison, said he had had 
the advantage of visiting Constantinople and of 
seeing Sta. Sophia; there was no building in 
the world which gave an internal effect equal to 
that which one obtained on entering that great 
church. Professor Aitchison had brought before 
them the various features of the interesting 
style of which he had spoken, and he had 
also drawn a moral. He was glad to say 
that the advice contained in his moral was 
carried out to a certain extent in the 
French school, where, according to his recol- 
lection when he was a student at Paris, the 
Mosque of Sta. Sophia, as illustrated in Salzen- 
berg and in Reynaud’ 7raité de l Architecture, 
was frequently referred to by them. In fact, 
the new Greek style in France was based much 
more upon Byzantine than upon Greek 
elements. He therefore cordially endorsed 
the Professor’s remarks, as he did not know 
that there was any style which it would be of 
greater advantage for a student to begin to cut 
his teeth upon, if he might so express it, be- 
cause of the great simplicity of its masses and the 
exquisite beauty, as he thought, of its detail. He 
confessed that he should have liked to see a 
little longer duration given to the Byzantine 
style. Tne Professor had fixed the period at 
1123 years—from the time of the removal of 
the Empire to Constantinople to probably its 
being taken by the Turks; but he thought it 
would be well to direct the attention of students 
to the fact that the elements of Byzantine art 
existed for centuries before that, in Central 
Africa andelsewhere, and that we might go back 
another couple of centuries to find some of its 
earliest features. As a matter of fact, curious 
as it might seem, by bringing all his Roman 
architects to Constantinople, Constantine really 
retarded the development of the Byzantine 
style for probably half a century. It was a 
singular and peculiar jadgment on him that of 
all the works which he erected at Constantinople 
by the hands of Roman workmen, not a single 
one remained, and it was only in the cistern 
of the 1,001 columns, and in the Yerebatan 
Serai, both of them executed by Byzantine work- 
men, that we found two examples of his work 
existing at the present day. Constantine would 
have done better if, instead of being in sucha 
hurry, he had trusted to those Eastern work- 
men who were the builders of that magnificent 
system of vaulting which the Professor had 
brought before them. The Neo-Byzantine style 
was continued in Russia till nearly the end of 
the seventeenth century, so that instead of 
1123 years about fifteen centuries would be 
more correct. In a paper which he (Mr. 
Spiers) read before the Institute some months 
ago, he attempted to prove that the theory of M. 
Dieulafoy as regards the Palaces of Serbistan 
aud Firouzabad in Persia was illusory, but the 
Professor was of a different opinion. 

Mr. Alexander Payne seconded the motion, 
and said it always seemed to him that the 
period of Byzantine architecture was perhaps 
one of the most original periods of architecture 
that we had in the whole list; and when one 
came to consider why it was so original, he 
thought the reason was not far to seek—which 
was that the whole needs of Christendom then 
were quite different from the needs that had 
gone before. The old Roman Empire had 
fallen, and the architects had to work 
out a new problem altogether. Hence 
we had that extraordinarily interesting 
period of architecture. It always seemed 
to him that the real birth of the style 
was in Syria. In the Marquis de Vogué's book, 
—a book not well known except amongst archi- 
tects,—one saw almost all the types of the 
churches that were to be found in Constanti- 
nople ; and when one came to Constantinople 
one came to perhaps absolutely the most 
interesting architecture one could find. There 
was a great deal more to be found out in Con- 
stantinople than was known. 

Professor Kerr and Mr. Loftus Brock having 
supported the vote of thanks, the President 
put it to the meeting, and it was heartily 
carried. 

Professor Aitchison having replied, and Mr. 
E. Wyndham Tarn having made a few supple- 
mentary remarks, the meeting terminated with 
the announcement that the next meeting of 
the Institute would be held on Monday, 
April 4, when Mr. Starkie Gardner would 
read a paper on ‘“ Wrought-Ironwork of the 





Renaissance Period.” 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THEATRE-PLANNING: 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on the 18th inst., in the 
Meeting Room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Mr. F. T. Bag- 
gallay, the President, in the chair. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, junior honorary 
secretary, announced a change in the date of 
the soirée, which is now fixed to be held on 
May 6, and not on the date mentioned in the 
‘‘ Brown Book.” 

Mr. Goldsmith further announced that the 
next Visit would be made on April 2, to the 
new South London Ophthalmic Hospital, St. 
George’s-circus, by permission of Mr. Keith D. 
Young, the architect. 

Mr. Goldsmith also proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Sir Arthur Blomfield for allow- 
ing the Association to visit the Church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, on the 5th inst. The 
vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


The President then called upon Mr. E. A. E. 
Woodrow to read the following paper on “ Some 
Recent Developments of Theatre-Planning ” :— 


When the Committee of the Association 
honoured me with the request to read a paper 
on theatres to-night, I was asked if I con- 
sented to send the title of the paper to the 
secretary by return of post, as the Brown Book 
was ready to go tothe printer’s. In my haste to 
obey and anxiety not to delay so important a 
publication as our brown Book, I pitched upon 
the title of ‘‘ The Planning of Theatres,” think- 
ing that wide enough to cover any ground; but 
when I seriously sat down to prepare for this 
evening, I found I had committed myself toa 
task quite impossible to fulfil within the limit of 
time allowed. In fact, if I had attempted to 
speak at all fully on theatre-planning, it is pro- 
bable that I should have been left here till mid- 
night reading my paper toempty benches. The 
feelings I experience on finding out this 
may, perhaps, have been also felt by some of 
you who have had similar commands from our 
committee. On wondering how I was to over- 
come this dilemma, it occurred to me that I had 
better confine myself to recent developments and 
improvements in theatre-planning, but I fear I 
can only touch upon the fringe of even this 
section of my subject. Through the kindness 
of several gentlemen, I am enabled to-night to 
bring before your notice several drawings of 
theatres that have been erected in London during 
the past few years. It will be my endeavour to 
trace from these drawings some of the recent 
developments in theatre-planning. I think it 
will be of more practical use to us, as members 
of the Asssociation, to spend the evening 
studying the plans of buildings built, or being 
built, than to deal with any ideas for theatre- 
constructing that exist only on paper, and have 
not undergone practical test. The great 
difficulty the student in theatre-planning has 
to surmount is to learn all that is wanted in 
and about a theatre ; and unless he has had the 
advantages of seeing the nightly working of 
the front of the house, as well as of the stage, 
it is quite impossible for him to design a theatre 
that will meet the requirements of a London 
manager. Theatres have to be built to pay. It 
is a notorious fact that the same play may bea 
great success in one house and a perfect failure 
if produced in another. The theatre must be 
chiefly designed for the particular and special 
business that the manager intends carrying on 
therein, although, with changes of fashion 
and fortune, there must be some slight 
changes of the class of entertainment. I 
cannot quote a better example to illustrate 
my meaning than the special arrangements 
made by Mr. Phipps when he reconstructed 
the Haymarket to meet the demands of 
the class of performance given at this house 


and the class of people frequenting it. Large: 


sums of money are required to mount a Hay- 
market piece ; Mr. Bancroft, therefore, decided 
to abolish the pit, and fill the whole of the 
ground-floor of the house with high-priced 
seats. On the first night the experiment looked 
like failing, as loud cries of disappointment 
came from the exalted pit circle; but experi- 
ence has proved that architect and manager 
were right in arranging the auditorium as they 
did. The same arrangement of seats would, 
however, be fatal to such a house as the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, the Olympic, or the Adelphi, 
where the large pit is looked upon as the main- 
stay of the house. The President of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects, in his excellent 
address this year to students, said that ‘‘a 
perfect plan is, and can only be, the result of 
the thoughtful study of every principle and 
every detail,” It is necessary to find out all 
that is wanted, and to provide for such wants. 
To again quote Mr. Macvicar Anderson :—“ It 
is impossible to produce a satisfactory result 
without practical knowledge of the require- 
ments.” ....‘*A plan to be.good must be 
simple.” 

Site.—The first point which we should con- 
sider is, waat is a desirable site for a theatre? 
and in endeavouring to answer the question we 
shall do well to ascertain what are the regula- 
tions enforced in other countries with regard to 
sites for places of public entertainment. In 
Austria, theatres holding more than 600 people 
must be perfectly isolated ; those with a seating 
capacity for less than that number may have 
the back wall abutting on other houses. In St. 
Petersburg, there must be an open space on 
every side, with doors and windows upon all 
four sides. In Brussels, every theatre must be 
separated from adjoining premises by an open 
space or by brick walls. In Italy, perfect iso- 
lation is insisted upon; and in Paris, theatres 
that are detached must have a clear space of 
at least 9 ft. 10 in. to divide the theatre from 
neighbouring houses; where they are attached, 
there must be an independent wall within the 
theatre 9 in. thick, to protect the party-wall. 
From this it will be seen that on the Continent 
isolated sites are required. Such a site is 
undoubtedly the most desirable, but there is 
one serious drawback,—the cost. It must be 
remembered that on the Continent there is 
““State aid” to assist theatrical enterprise, 
but that in England it has to be carried on 
entirely as a private speculation. The New 
York regulation is a good one: the front must 
be on the public way, and open spaces at least 
8 ft. wide must be left on both sides, from the 
line of the proscenium wall, the full length of 
the auditorium. It is seldom in a city like 
London that the chance offers itself for an 
isolated site ; indeed, it is only when there are 
important street improvements that theatres 
such as the Royal English Opera House can be 
built within the given radius in which the 
theatres can be made to pay. There are a few 
cases where houses have been successful out- 
side the centre of the Strand and Haymarket ; 
for instance, the old Prince of Wales in 
Tottenham-street, made famous under Mrs. 
Bancroft’s management; but there are few 
managers who would to-day care to risk such 
an experiment and start a theatre beyond 
the fashion-bound limits of the West-end. By 
the aid of street improvement an isolated site 
was obtained for the Shaftesbury Theatre, but 
the Savoy site was formed by pulling down a 
whole block of buildings. The insurmount- 
able difficulties in acquiring perfect isolation 
in London renders it necessary to make the 
best of what can be got. How this diffi- 
culty has been overcome in some of the new 
theatres now in course of construction will be 
seen from the plans of the new theatre in Cran- 
bourne-street, where two sides and part of a 
third are on public ways, and the new theatre 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where Mr. Emden has so 
designed the theatre that above the ground 
level there is an open area or passage-way left 
all round the building. The drawback to per- 
fect isolation is the prohibitive cost of the land; 
but a theatre must of necessity be a costly 
building ; a cheap theatre is sure to be a dan- 
gerous one. The advantages of isolation are 
that the risks from fire and panic are greatly 
reduced. There is not the same danger from 
surrounding property; the exit passages, stajr- 
cases, and corridors can be made shorter; and 
deliver into four different streets. The old- 
fashioned plan of baying a house in the main 
thoroughfare, and a plot of vacant land some 
distance in the rear on which to build a back- 
yard theatre, reached by a tunnel, is no longer 
permissible. Theatres on cramped sites hemmed 
in on all sides, with a narrow frontage to the 
principal street, sufficient only to carry a 
flaming gas device, are things of the past. 
Nearly all the plans before us show that 
a site of oblong shape is best adapted to a 
theatre. The Lyric, however, is an example 
of what can be done on an irregularly-shaped 
plot of ground. A very clever arrangement of 
the auditorium is displayed by Mr. Phipps in 
the planning of the Gaiety, on a site of most 
irregular formation, but with exits into four 
different streets. We have before us examples 
of one of the greatest modern improvements 








and economy of space if we look at the draw- 
ings of the Savoy, Lyric, the Garrick, Cran- 
bourne-street, and St. Martin’s-lane theatres. 
In all these cases it will be observed that a 
limit to the height of the building is obtaineg 
by sinking the pit below the level of the pave- 
ment, thus placing the back of the dress-circle 
on a level with the street. The many advan- 
tages of this arrangement do not, perhaps, 
assert themselves at first sight. The distances. 
to be travelled by the various sections of the 
audience are equalised; the gallery and upper- 
circle have shorter staircases; the dress-circle 
is on the street level; and the pit and stalls 
have but a few steps to the exits. In the case 
of the Savoy, the sloping site is taken advan- 
tage of. It has been argued that a pit below 
the ground level must be dangerous, but surely 
people are less likely to fall ascending than 
descending a staircase. There is another great 
advantage in reducing the height of the build- 
ing above the ground. It tends to facilitate. 
the extinction of fire by the brigade, and 
renders the fire-escapes of greater value in their 
work of rescue. The pit of a theatre, if 
not below, should be on the ground level. 
I do not think any room or hall where 
large numbers of people congregate should 
be built over and above other premises, 
as it only augments the dangers of fire, and 
needlessly adds to the height. It is certaifly 
unwise to rob the space which is most valuable 
for exits by building shops or cafés as part of 
the scheme, on the ground floor of a theatre. A 
theatre should be a theatre pure and simple. 
Even with every precaution enforced that is 
known to man, there must and will be danger 
from fire and panic ; and dangers arising from. 
other sources should not be added thereto. The 
passage of smoke to the theatre from a fire in 
such a shop or restaurant, would be sufficient to- 
cause a panic. There is undoubtedly a great 
temptation in making the largest return for the 
outlay on the building, and the rents from shops 
in the vicinity of popular playhouses assist to 
swell the profits. 

Ezxits.—It is clearly the duty of the architect 
to design his building so as to reduce the 
chances of panic to a minimum, and one of 
the chief provisions to this end is short and 
unobstructed exits. Everything in and about 
a theatre should tend to make the audience 
have confidence in their own security, and give 
them a feeling that, should anything happen, 
they would be able to help themselves without 
causinginjury to others. Where people feel or 
think they are safe, the chances of danger are 
small. As better sites have been acquirad, 
better designs have naturally followed. Sim- 
plicity in the plan, and uniformity in the two 
sides of the house tend towards the solution of 
the difficulty, as seen by the plans of the 
Shaftesbury Theatre designed by Mr. Phipps. 
Thus, where there is a pit entrance on 
the one side, a pit exit will now be found 
on the other; where there is a gallery stair~ 
case on the right, a gallery staircase 1s on 
the left, and so on for each tier or division 
of the audience. Every such division 18 pro- 
vided with two separate exits leading directly 
into the street. Such is the London theatre of 
to-day. People, as a rule, naturally desire to 
leave a building by the door by which they 
enter, and it seems it is only by making the 
two sides of a theatre alike that the public. 
will find the exits provided. The audience 
should be taught the way out of a theatre by 
habit ; to speak of “alarm exit,” “fire exit, 
‘‘exit in case of need,” is only to encourage 
nervousness. The suggestions of danger should 
never be breathed in a building where human: 
beings are packed. I believe that printing & 
key-plan on the programmes would greatly 
assist many visitors to theatres in acquiring 
confidence and self-possession, and learning 
the way out. The use of automatic panic bolts 
on exit doors is undoubtedly a great boon, as 
it renders them always available to the public. 

Entrances.—There is a great deal to be said 
with regard to the manner in which the pit and 
gallery of a theatre are entered, and there 16 
much to learn from our Continental neigh- 
bours, both as to the arrangement of the 
entrances and the way in which to enter them. 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte was, I believe, the first to 
introduce the queue system to a London pit, an 
example which has been followed at the Lyric, 
Shaftesbury, and Royal English Opera ae 
and within the last month, I believe, at tne 
Gaiety. At the Shaftesbury you enter by 4 
narrow passage which discharges into the 
corridor after you pass the pay-box. A 
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arrangement is contemplated at the new Cran- 
pourne-street Theatre. This allows the whole 
width of the main passage to remain free for 
exit at all times, as no obstructing barrier or pay- 
box is needed. The arrangement shown on the 
above-mentioned drawings obviates the necessity 
for barriers, and allows the public to stand in 
queue to await admission one by one, and pre- 
vents the scrimmages seen nightly at most pit 
and gallery doors,—a state of affairs that pro- 
hibits a visit to the play to many an one who 
cannot afford more than 2s. 6d. for admission, 
and who has not the courage to face the fighting 
mob which assails the houses where popular 
plays are running. Were it possible to adopt 
the gueue at all theatres, those who desire to 
follow the example of the lady who took up 
her stand, or rather her camp-stool, at the 
Lyceum pit-door at ten in the morning for 
admission to the first night of “ Henry VIII.,” 
could spend the day with just a degree more 
comfort than that lady could have done with 
the pressure of a pit crowd behind her. The 
wonder is she survived to tell the tale. I think 
that much of the excitement created by the 
struggle to enter a theatre is retained during 
the whole evening, making the audience highly 
sensitive to alarm. 

Staircases —One feature of the old theatre 
seems to have completely disappeared in the 
theatre of to-day. Irefer to the grand stair- 
case, such staircases as are found at Drury- 
lane, Covent Garden, and Her Majesty’s. The 
principal staircase at the Royal English Opera 
House is the only attempt in theatres of the last 
few years to create such a special feature in 
the interior. One has not far to seek to find 
the reasons for the change. With the pit sunk 
below the ground, and the dress-circle on the 
ground level, there is no demand for sucha 
luxury. Much space is therefore saved, for a 
staircase of ordinary proportions, as a rule, 
leads to the upper-circle and saloon on the first 
floor level. From an architect’s point of view 
one cannot help regretting the loss of this 
grand staircase, with the spacious vestibule and 
crush-rooms ; but the demands of to-day are 
for small theatres not requiring such adjuncts. 
As to the width generally allowed for the 
ordinary staircase, it has been found that 
4ft. 6in. is sufficient for 400 persons, with an 
additional Gin. in width for every additional 
100 persons to be accommodated. There should, 
however, be a limit to the width, as a staircase 
too wide is as bad as one too narrow. 
Beyond a certain width those occupying the 
centre obtain no support either directly from 
the handrails, or indirectly by holding on to 
those who grasp the handrails. Six feet wide 
is sufficient to allow four persons abreast to 
go up or down, and should the numbers accom- 
modated in the house require it, a third stair- 
case should be provided in lieu of a greater 
width. Every division of the audience should 
have at least two staircases leading to the 
street. For economy of space two staircases 
are frequently constructed within the same 
containing walls, as the new upper circle and 
gallery exit staircases at the Gaiety. Long, 
straight flights of steps are bad, as they do not 
afford the rest on landings required in ascend- 
ing or descending. Too few steps in a flight 
are as bad as too many, there should not be 
more than twelve or less than three. Single 
steps, or steps at half landings are certain 
stumbling blocks. Of course there should be 
no winders, and the steps should be supported 
at both ends upon brick walls carried up to the 
roof. The risers and treads must be uniform 
throughout. No exit staircase should serve 
two tiers, or have pass doors leading from 
a tier below, through which any stream of 
people would be likely to enter and impede the 
Progress of those at a higher level. With 
— to landings, they should never be less in 
ength than the width of the staircase. The 
more rest they afford the better. 
ny. Auditorium.—Returning once more to 

Tawings of the several new theatres, which 
re have had lent us to-night, we find that by 
. d be -age development of planning and con- 

on the audience have been relieved of 
. © numerous columns, which were ever a cause 
+ tage ge and an obstruction to the view of 
rod then from several seats in each tier. It 
Gtitnne ne cry for the abolition of these 
construction » = gave birth to the cantilever 
thentre- buildin” Pe ee adopted in 
saying that th g. ‘Ai elleve 1 am correct in 
constructed 4 e ambra was the first house 

: in this manner, and I am able to 

& to your notice the details of this con- 





struction, as well as the general plans of the 
excellent auditorium of this house and its rival, 
the Empire. Those members of the Associa- 
tion who took advantage of the visit to the 
Royal English Opera House during its construc- 
tion will remember that these cantilevers were 
tied into the back walls of the theatre; pro- 
jecting from these walls, they were connected 
by girders, making a perfect cobweb of steel- 
work upon which to build up the fireproof con- 
struction of the tiers. The drawings of the 
ironwork of the Royal English Opera House, 
kindly lent me by the Horseley Company, and of 
the Garrick Theatre, and the diagrams of fire- 
proof construction, lent us by Mr. Emden, will 
convey more to your minds of the manner of 
construction than anything I can say in the 
short time I must of necessity give to this 
branch of our subject. Doing away with the 
supporting columns of the galleries has done 
far more than remove the annoyance from the 
audience of obstructing the view of the stage: 
it has also tended towards perfecting the fire- 
proof qualities of the structure. Theatres that 
were built with supporting columns had the 
tiers and roof, as a rule, entirely constructed of 
wood. With the cantilevers the tiers are made 
of concrete or firebrick on steel girders imbedded 
in concrete, and the roofs are made fireproof. 
Where a theatre is constructed entirely of fire- 
proof materials, and the audience know it, and 
there are good exits, the chances of panic are 
small. The knowledge that the building is fire- 
proof will doas much to reduce panic as good 
exits—in fact, even more, as it will destroy the 
nervousness which generates a stampede. There 
has been a recent improvement in the audi- 
torium, first introduced, I believe, by Mr. 

Emden in Terry’s Theatre, whereby every row of 
the tiers have direct access to the side corridors 

by a doorway. By this means much inconve- 

nience is overcome in gaining the seats, and the 

exit from the circles is greatly facilitated. 

Theatres of the past were, as a rule, dark holes 

into which daylight never entered ; the conse- 

quence was they became dirty, dusty, and un- 

healthy, besides being much more dangerous 

than a building which is flooded with daylight. 

The cleaners in a theatre are, like most human 

beings, liable to scamp their work and leave 

little heaps of dust and rubbish in out- 

of-the-way corners. The recent disaster 

at Gateshead to a certain extent teaches 

us that there is danger in the accumu- 

lation of dirt in a theatre, for we hear by 

some of the accounts that a lighted match fell 

on some paper and sawdust, which produced 

the smoke that filled the gallery, and caused 

the stampede. In Austria there is a special 

regulation enforced, insisting upon the daily 

removal of all rubbish and trade refuse, and 

advocating cleanliness in all parts of the house 

as a special duty. Where an auditorium is pro- 

vided with daylight, the use and cost of arti- 

ficial light during the day-time is saved, 

cleaners and careless attendants have not to go 
about their work with lamps or candles, and 
there is no excuse for striking matches in the 
building. Another and still more important 
demand for windows, quite apart from their 
use for ventilation, is the means of escape they 
provide in case of fire, especially where they 
lead to outside balconies. Hundreds of lives 
could have been saved if windows, ex- 

ternal balconies, and escape ladders had been 
provided not only in theatres, but in all 
buildings where large numbers congregate. 

I, for one, shall be glad to see the day 
when external balconies and staircases are 
adopted in this class of buildings, as seen 
in the drawings of Mr. Jan Springer’s 
Municipal Theatre, Amsterdam, which he has 
specially sent for our use. Iron bars before 
windows should never be allowed, as they 
prevent the firemen entering a building by 
the windows, or the occupants to use the 
fire-escape. It was not my intention to enter 
into the smaller details of the arrangements of 
the auditorium, or to speak of sight lines, the 
curves of balcony fronts, or the seating of the 
house ; but I must refer for one moment to the 
gangways. Much diversity of opinion appears 
to exist as to the number of the seats that 
should be placed between intersecting gang- 
ways. Managers complain that certain portions 
of the audience will stand in the centre gang- 
ways and ‘create a disturbance. On the other 
hand, long rows of seats without intersecting 
gangways, make it difficult for the people 
to get out, especially where the _ seats 
have backs. I expected to have had a 





model here to-night of an automatic seat, a 


German patent, the back of which falls, and 
the seat rises when the occupant gets up, thus 
leaving gangwaysat right-angles to the curtain 
line, as well as parallel to it. In the rules 
enforced in Continental cities, the question of 
intermediate gangways is rigidly dealt with. 
For instance, in Austria gangways must divide 
every six seats, and be in a line with an exit 
door; in Brussels there must be at least two 
lateral gangways to the rows of seats, and a 
central gangway may be required. In Bt. 
Petersburg not more than twelve seats may be 
in a row between the gangways, and the middle 
passage must not be less than 4 ft. 8 in. wide; 
but in Paris the authorities appear to be satis- 
fied with two side gangways, each 3 ft. 3} in. 
wide, or in lieu thereof with a single centre 
gangway 4ft.3in. wide. I cannot now enter 
into the questions of acoustics, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, or fire protection of the 
auditorium. I therefore propose to pass rapidly 
over a few details with regard to the improve- 
ments behind the curtain. 

Stage——I think we all know that modern 
theatre-construction demands the division of 
the stage from the auditorium by a brick 
proscenium wall passing up through the roof 
above the stage, and down below and across 
the underside of the stage to divide the 
orchestra from the mezzanine. This, of course, 
leaves the large or proscenium opening unpro- 
tected. Common-sense at once tells us that a 
proscenium wall without a proscenium fire or 
smoke resisting curtain is but a half-measure 
for retarding the spread of smoke or fire from 
stage to auditorium. I am fortunate to-night 
in being able to ask my friend, Mr. Max Clarke, 
to speak to us on this subject ; as you know, he 
has made a special study of this very im- 
portant detail of theatre-construction, and 
it would be presumption on my part to dwell 
further on the point, when I hope we shall have 
his views laid before us at the conclusion of this 
paper. From the various sectional drawings 
and models of the theatres it will be seen that 
there are two floors below the level of the stage ; 
the mezzanine floor, on which is placed all the 
machinery for working the traps and sliders 
below the stage, and the cellar or well into 
which the scenes and sets are lowered. Above 
the stage are galleries on either side known as 
the “ flies,” from whence the ropes governing 
the cloths and scenes are manipulated, and over 
the whole of the stage in the roof, or at level of 
the wall-plate, is the gridiron, an open or 
skeleton flooring, so-called on account of its 
likeness to that domestic utensi]. From the 
gridiron hang all the cloths, sky-borders, gas- 
borders, &c. Over the gridiron, modern 
requirements demand a large exhaust ven- 
tilator to carry off the fumes of the many 
gaslights on the stage, and the smoke in case 
of fire. The next point we have to consider, after 
the division of the auditorium and stage, is the 
size of the stage. Everything is governed by 
the size of the proscenium opening; 30 ft. is 
about the average width of the proscenium 
opening in the medium-sized theatres, so I will 
take that width as an illustration. Supposing 
the opening to be 30 ft. square, the width of the 
stage from side wall to side wall should be at 
least 60 ft., or twice the width of the proscenium 
opening, toallow the removal of the scenes to right 
and left ; passage-way is necessary in addition 
to this. The height from stage- floor to gridiron 
should be 60 ft., or twice the height of the open- 
ing, to allow the scenes to be lifted up to the 
gridiron without rolling or folding. Where this 
can be done the scenery lasts much longer, and 
money is therefore saved in wear and tear of 
material; there is also less danger of gas battens 
coming in contact with the canvas. I do not 
propose dwelling upon the much-debated ques- 
tion of turning the stage into a furnace or tall 
chimney by carrying up the walls toa great 
height above the auditorium, and placing huge 
ventilators in the roof, or making the stage-roof 
entirely of wood, that it may burn away and 
create a tall shaft. There are doubtless some 
present who will give us their views on this 
matter. All I have to say is that ample venti- 
lation, both inlet and outlet, should be given to 
the stage, and, unless there are inlets at a low 
level, the outlets in the roof will make a down- 
draught. With regard to the dressing-rooms, 
the plans of the Garrick and the new theatre 
in St. Martin’s-lane show an excellent arrange- 
ment, whereby the dressing-rooms are erected 
in a separate block or building connected 
with the theatre by one opening only, and with 
a separate exit into the open air from such 





block. By this means the whole of the fire. 
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risk in the dressing-rooms is taken away from | 


the theatre. Asso much of the scene-painters’ 
and carpenters’ work which used to be 
done in the theatre is now done by the scene- 
painter in his own painting-room, and by the 
carpenter in his own workshops away from the 
theatre, it has been found unnecessary to pro- 
vide rooms for these purposes in our modern 
play-houses on such a scale as was necessary in 
the past, and the risks arising from the various 
trades have been removed. Many of the larger 
theatres still have their workshops in use, but 
the day has gone by when the space over the 
auditorium ceiling, commonly called the 
“‘dome,” was used for a carpenter’s shop or 
a store for any old lumber and scenery. This 
space in old theatres was divided from the 
audience by only a canvas ceiling and wooden 
floor, with the sunlight flue passiny through 
the midst of the shavings and inflammable 
material. Where workshops are needed they 
should be built, like the dressinz-rooms at the 
Garrick, in a separate block of buildings. 
Another improvement in theatrical matters 
is that nowadays a large stock of scenery is 
mever kept on the premises. In the West- 
end theatres pieces are played which are in- 
tended for, even if they do not have, long runs. 
In the outlying theatres travelling companies 
fill the bill, and bring with them their own 
scenery. The consequence is that large scene- 
docks and stores are not wanted. The valu- 
able space can be used by the architect to 
better advantage, and the manager avails him- 
self of an outside store. So the risk of large 
stores, like the risk of workshops, is taken 
away from the theatre. Scene-docks on the 
stage level are, of course, needed to shift the 
‘scenery into, which is in nightly use. You will 
see many examples on the plans. The intro- 
-duction of electric light into theatres has in- 
duced managers in many houses to provide the 
wherewithal to generate their own light. Engine- 
-rooms, boiler-houses,and heating-furnaces should 
be placed away from the theatre, or divided 
from it by brick walls and fireproof floors and 
ceilings. In no case should an opening from 
the engine-room be permitted into any part of 
the theatre; access should be either directly 
from the street or from an open area. There is 
one part of the play-house which does not seem 
to have gone ahead like the rest of the building. 
i refer to the stage machinery. The model 
upon which the stage of to-day is built is the 
same as used years ago. This, I believe, is the 
case in America as wellas here. No one has 
appeared to think it worth while to seriously 
study the requirements of stage machinery, and 
endeavour to improve the present state of 
things. It is looked upon purely as a stage 
-Ccarpenter’s job, and when a theatre is built, 
it is left for the stage carpenter to put in 
his stage to please himself. When the 
Royal English Opera House was first 
started, I remember hearing of the great 
improvements that were to be made in stage 
machinery, and that nearly everything but 
the boards of the stage was to be in iron. 
True, there are some minor improvements in 
the details, but the broad principles on which 
this stage is built is the same as used genera- 
tions ago. There is certainly an opening for 
the architect to use his power of design towards 
the perfection of the stage. Mr. Rmden, in a 
paper read before the Society of Arts in 1888, 
described at great length the stage of the Buda- 
_Pesth Opera House, where the stage floor could 
be raised in sections, or as a whole by hydraulic 
pressure. I believe hydraulic power is used in 
some of our theatres to raise the larger traps 
called the “ bridges,” but the “ sliders ” are still 
taken off in the old-fashioned way. I cannot 
enter into the details of stage lighting, or the 
advantages gained by the use of the electric 
light; this, like many other points I have not 
touched upon, I think comes beyond the scope 
of my paper; but, before concluding, I wish 
very briefly to draw the attention of the 
members of the Association to the great im- 
provement in the materials now used in the con- 
struction. We have already noticed how the 
cantilever system brought about the use of the 
concrete tiers in lieu of the wooden balconies. 
In the new theatre in St. Martin’s-lane these 
tiers are constructed of patent metallic stone, 
24 in. to 3 in. thick, composed of granite chips, 
iron slag,and Portland cement. Fawcett’s fire- 
proof floor was used in some recent alterations at 
the Lyceum. The roofs, ceilings, and staircases 
are now constructed of concrete, in place of wood 
and stone,and where ironwork is used it is always 
protected. In providing fireproof construction, 





so necessary for the safety of the public, one 
may depend upon materials which, either 
by nature or the aid of man, have passed 
through the ordeal of fire, being safe units of 
fireproof construction. To-day, in place of the 
theatre on a bad site, coristructed of wood, with 
match-boarded partitions, no proscenium wall, 
exits, and staircases out of proportion to the 
number who had to use them, ill-lit, ill-venti- 
lated, with no regard to sanitation, and every- 
thing that was most unsatisfactory, we have 
rising in London playhouses on good sites, 
built entirely with fireproof materials, with 
good exits and staircases, and every precaution 
taken to prevent fire and panic. Nothing I 
can say to you will illustrate this more, or 
make a greater impression upon you, than 
these drawings, and I am deeply indebted to 
the gentlemen who have so willingly lent me 
the many plans I have been able to bring here 
to-night. They tell their own tale, and I wish 
to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Phipps, who has specially prepared these plans 
for our use, Mr. Emden, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
Jan Springer, Messrs. Perry & Reed, Mr. 
Verity, Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, Mr. Max 
Clarke, Mr. Holloway, and the manager of the 
Horseley Company, for the valuable aid they 
have rendered me in endeavouring to explain 
to you some recent developments in theatre 
planning. Many thanks are also due to Mr. 
Baker and Messrs. Kaye for the models of 
automatic panic-bolts, and Mr. Nolting for the 
automatic theatre-seat. 

[For want of space we defer our report of the 
discussion until next week]. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The second meeting of the newly-elected 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon 
last, the Chairman, Lord Rosebery, presiding. 


Tenders.—Tenders were received for altera- 
tions at the Cane Hill Asylum. The list will 
be found under the heading “ Tenders.” 


Proposed Reorganisation of Internal <Ad- 
ministrative Work—The Chairman maée a 
speech of some length as to the internal 
conduct of the work of the Council, which, as 
it has been fully reported in the daily papers, 
we need not give here ; and he moved 

‘That it be referred to a special committee of twenty- 
four members, with the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Deputy-Chairman as ez-ojicio members, to examine into 
the present organisation of the Council’s business, and 
the method of conducting it, and to report whether any 
and, if so, what changes are expedient and practicable.” 

Mr. J. W. Benn seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The Committee was then constituted as 
follows: —Messrs. Arnold, Beachcroft, Benn, 
Barns, Boulnois, M.P., Clarke, and Fardell, Sir 
Thomas Farrer, Mr. C. Harrison, Lord Hob- 
house, Captain James, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
Mr. Martineau, Lord Carrington, Lord Monks- 
well, the Dake of Norfolk, Messrs. Pickersgill, 
M.P., Russell, Saunders, Aineas Smith, Strong, 
Spicer, Stuart, M P., and Howell Williams. 

The Council then proceeded to elect its 
standing committees. 


The Building Act Committee is constituted 
as follows:—Messrs. Fletcher, Ford, Harvey, 
Holmes, Longstaff, Marsland, Ranyard, 
Roberts, Stevens, Strong, H. R. Taylor, and 
Yates. 


The “ Betterment” Proposal Again.—The 
Parliamentary Committee reported, as to the 
General Powers Bill of the Council, now before 
Parliament, that the second reading of the Bill 
had been postponed by the House of Commons 
in order to afford the new Council an oppor- 
tunity of considering its provisions. Mr. 
Baumann had given notice of his intention to 
move the omission of clause 7, relating to the 
improvement rate proposed by the Bill to be 
levied for the purposes of the Cromwell-road 
Bridge improvement. The Committee thought 
it advisabie that the new Council should defi- 
nitely state its opinion upon the provisions of 
the Bill, more especially with regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Baumann’s opposition, 
and they therefore recommended that the ap. 
proval of the Bill by the Council on December 10 
last be con ‘irmed. 

Mr. Charles Harrison said that the proposed 
improvement involved the principle of better- 
ment, and that it would greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Committee in promoting the Bill 
if they were able to state that the new Council 
had endorsed the policy of the old Council on 
that question. He, therefore, asked that a 
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division might be taken, so that there might be 
a record of the opinion of the Council, 

The result of the division was that the recom. 
mendation of the Committee was approved by 
82 votes to 7. 

After transacting some other business, the 
Council adjourned. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


THE fourth visit of the session, on the after. 
noon of Saturday, March 19, was attended bya 
large number of members of the Association, 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, the engineer, having 
courteously granted permission for the in- 
spection of the works of the Tower Bridge, 
The party was met by Mr. Crutwell, the 
resident engineer, who gave an interestin 
description of the works. Considerable 
progress has been made since the Association 
last visited the bridge. The centre towers 
have been carried up to the full height, 
as far as the steelwork is concerned, and the 
cantilevers, which are being built out from each 
tower, without scaffolding, have made con- 
siderable way across the centre-span. These 
cantilevers will become two bridges for foot 
passengers when the centre-span of the lower 
bridge is open for the passage of vessels. 
Portions of the balance girders for the centre- 
span, and the steel cables which will connect the 
upper and lower towers, were to be seen, though 
in an incomplete state at present. There is as 
yet little to be seen of the architectural casing 
which will conceal the elaborate steelwork ot 
the frames of the towers, though some portion 
of this casing appears in the gateway on the 
north shore. Messrs. Arrol & Co. are the con- 
tractors for the steelwork, and Messrs. Perry & 
Co. for the builders’ work. 
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THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 
FURTHER BUILDING TRADE EVIDENCE. 


DURING the last sittings of that section of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, over which Mr. 
Munde’la, M.P., presides, further evidence” was 
taken with respect to building trades. 

Mr. D. B. MacGregor, Secretary of the Glasgow 
Master Masons’ Association, which embraces forty- 
three firms, employing 3,000 men, explained that 
in 1884 a joint committee of masters and men was 
appointed, which met once a year to discuss matters 
relating to work and wages. At that annual meet- 
ing the hours and the wages were settled for the 
year, and the system had worked very wel, If any 
master or workman violated the regulations then 
laid down, he would be brought before a standing 
committee, by whom the matter wasarranged. They 
had not, however, been able toapply that method to 
masons’ labourers, because the Masons: Labourers 
Union comprised all the labourers in Glasgow, 
whether they served the masons or were engaged 
in other industries. Mr. MacGregor further stated 
that the standard wages were 8d. an hour for 
operative masons and 53d. an hour for masons 
labourers. The ordinary working hours were 51 
a week—that was nine hours a day for five days, 
and six on Saturday. During the five days the 
men worked from six a.m. to nine; from ten to 
one, and from six to nine p.m. The employers 
insured with the Accident Insurance Company for 
all their men, and this was found to be also a very 
good plan. He also explained that the Association 
did not at all object to operatives being members 
of the trades union, and, as a matter of fact, the 
masters would be very glad if all the operative 
masons and the masons’ labourers were members e 
the Union. Finally, he said he was in favour 0 
boards of conciliation and arbitration for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. 
ie. F- ~ tein a London carpenter, speaking 
on behalf only of himself, complained = 
strongly of the system of overtime, which w 
described as one of the deadly evils of the 
building trade, mentioning that he had known 
men to be kept at work from six in the weg 
ing to nine and ten, and even twelve, at nig ri 
when they returned home completely exhausted. 
This evil had existed in the building —_ 
London generally until recently, when — ve 
become less brisk, and there was consequently wa 
overtime. The men were, no doubt, paid for yl 
time, but he felt that the system — o 
abolished, because it was detrimental to the = _ 
of the men. Mr. Moore also complained © on. 
sweating and driving which prevailed in the se 
ing trade, employers sometimes engaging ao his 
man, not because of his superior knowledge 0 ae 
trade, but solely because of = dines 
driving and _ bullying, and getting — 





* For previous report of Building Trades evidence 


see Builder for March 5, p. 184. 
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amount of work 
the quality. 


out of the men, irrespective of 
The result nf this bsg = 
scamped, especially in e busy 

wm ats Se the Tiktess complained of 
the ‘nsanitary condition of many of the shops, 
and the total absence of proper inspection. Then 
ain, he considered the position of skilled work- 
ee very unsatisfactory. For instance, the cleverest 
man was on exactly the same level as to pay as the 
most inefficient man in the shop ; there was a dead 
level of mediocrity, because the sharp workman 
was not encouraged to make the most of his 
abilities. He admitted that to a certain extent the 
action of the trades unions had tended to improve 
the position of the men and to ameliorate the con- 
ditions under which they worked, but still there 
were isolated shops where these abuses existed un- 
checked. He also admitted that, although he was 
himself a non-unionist, the evils he had described 
would have now been more prevalent, and that the 
workmen’s position was far better in these days than 
it was, owing to the better education which youths 
entering the trade had received at the elementary 
schools. Theintroduction of machinery, too, had done 
by relieving the men of much of the heaviest 

and most labcrious work. Citing other evils exist- 
ing in the building trades, Mr. Moore stated that 
it was notorious that at one time foremen often 
received bribes from workmen to keep them on, but 
that was now a matter of rare occurrence, owing to 
exposures, To some extent, no doubt, the associa- 
tion of the men was a protection against that 
practice, but the inferior shops, where it might still 
exist, were largely isolated. But for the trades 
unions these evils would have run riot. But there 
were certain evils in the unions. One was the 
equality of wages to which he had previously 
referred. He considered that the men in London 
were in a better position than men in the country, 
for they had a wider field of observation and work, 
and thus had a better chance of getting on. Speak- 
ing generally, the workmen now were well educated, 
and there was a great desire for improvement. The 
higher they rose the higher became their standard 
of living, and general refinement increased. In 
many cases architects’ and surveyors’ sons entered 
the trade, and served time both in the shops and 
in the office, in order to acquire a perfect mastery 
of the trade. The rising young men, having re- 
ceived technical instruction, were better fitted for 
constructive work than their predecessors were ; 
while the introduction of machinery tended to 
make the men more intelligent and serviceable. 
This, no doubt, cheapened production, but it was 
better for the men in the end. Reverting to the 
trades unions, Mr. Moore, while allowing for all the 
good they had done, advanced as a strong ground 
of objection to them the fact that the meetings of 
branches were so often held in public-houses. He 
was not a sworn teetotaller, butan abstemious man, 
and he knew that a great many men who were 
staunch unionists strongly objected to this system, 
as opposed to the moral welfare of the men, and 
he urged that the public-house as a place of meeting 
ought to be done away with. He next advised 
that more encouragement should be given to in- 
dividual merit among the men, and that there should 
be a better understanding between employers and 
employed, for, with the master on a pinnacle 
at one end and the men at the other end, there 
could be no common ground of good relations. He 
was anxious to see some system of settlement of 
difficulties in London such as that described by Mr. 
MacGregor, and in reply to the inquiry whother 
with arbitration and conciliation the men must be 
inaupion, and bound by the decision, he replied 
that in the last strike in London a number of men 
who were not unionists had a great deal to do with 
the settlement, many non-unionists being put for- 
ward to speak upon the question. As to the reasons 
which prevented many men from joining the union, 
he thought the necessity of continually giving a 
shilling a week for problematical benefits was a 
strong deterrent. The men did not derive benefit 
corresponding with the subscription, and they did 
not care to keep up such asubscription. It seemed 
to him that the time had come for us to readjust 
our views as to the status of skilled workmen. He 
objected to a common term of description being 
applied to skilled workmen; and he urged that 
the general status of the men ought to be still 
urther improved in the future. He allowed that 
the workman was socially more respected and 
honoured for any virtues he possessed than he for- 
merly was, but even that was not so much the case 
in England as in America. He believed that the 
men of the best ability and education did not come 
to the front in the trade union agitations, but re- 
mained quiescent in the background. The agita- 
tion was left largely to the official representatives. 
The superior class of men were steadily increasing, 
especially among the younger men, who benefited 
by the easy access to free libraries, by cheap litera- 
ture, and by the facilities for attending social meet- 
ings and educational classes. With respect to 
hours, Mr. Moore did not advise legislative regula- 
lon, because many difficulties might arise, but he 
would have legislative action to prevent overtime, 
to which employers so readily resorted. This 
might be done by the insertion of clauses in the 
wotropolitan Building Acts, prohibiting work being 
prow on pe a certain hour by the same body 
omen. Ifthe work was really necessary, day and 


night shifts could be provided. This might be 
accomplished by the trades unions demanding and 
obtaining regulations, each trade accommodating 
itself to the circumstances of the case, if they 
could; but in the recent strike the masters had 
been able to coerce the men. The best mode of 
settling disputes would be a standing board, with a 
referee, but the referee must be a practical man, 
and not the architect, whose whole interests were 
bound up with those of the ee. 

Replying to questions from the general members 
of the Commission present, Mr. Moore complained 
that there was too much equality of pay, and he 
objected to piece-work, although in America it 
acted well. He would discriminate between the 
different abilities of the men, and have a varying 
scale of wages. He would not, however, say a 
joiner, for example, should be called second class or 
third class, but would use his own discretion and 
see that his foreman carried that out, in order to 
encourage the best workmen. Ifthe foreman was 
incapable of discriminating as to the qualities of the 
menjhe would not be capable of carrying on the 
work. Every man should have a minimum pay, and 
increased pay according to abilities. The inferior 
workman was the loudest, and the first to com- 
plain; the slower and more inferior his work the 
louder was his grievance. Witness had not paid 
attention toa discussion in the engineering trade as 
to introducing a ‘gradual classification, but no 
doubt in general terms the question was much the 
same as he had raised. 

Professor Marshall: Do you think it would be 
worth while to have for each district various mini- 
mum rates for class A, B, and U, and so on? 

Mr. Moore replied that that might be possible, 
but if it led to hard and fast lines it would not 
work. Such arrangements must be simple to be 
effective,—there must not be too much hard and 
fast classification. There should be direct dealings 
between the masters and the men, with a view to 
sympathetic action. In the next place, Mr. 
Moore condemned the preset system of giving 
contracts for public works. The acceptance of the 
lowest tender was a serious evil, for the contractor 
had then to rely upon sweating and driving and 
inferior material. The Law Courts were carried 
out under the lowest, or nearly the lowest, tender, 
and the result was bankruptcy of the builder and 
very inferior workmanship. He knew of buildings 
which within two or three years had to be shored 
up, and those had been erected on the lowest 
tender, driving, and sweating system. ‘The 
reasonable method would be to receive a good 
number of tenders and to select the middle tender. 
The witness finally advocated the establishment of 
trade halls as valuable and useful, and the provision 
of technical libraries, 

Mr. George Sunley, Secretary of the National 
Amalgamated Society of House and Ship Painters, 
having described the constitution, membership, and 
financial arrangements of that body, explained that 
they had a system which they called “ working 
rules,’ which were mutually agreed upon by 
masters and men, and signed by both. They had 
also arrangements for providing an arbitrator to 
decide ro ngs and, although they had had several 
small strikes since 1887, they had generally been 
settled by arbitration. There was a strike at 
Hartlepool. It was not about wages, but with 
respect to the legality of a notice by the men. 
The employers locked the men out for a fortnight, 
and the matter was settled by arbitration, the 
decision being that the notice of the men was 
illegal. His experience led him to the belief that 
unionist men were superior as workmen to 
non-unionists. In many cases the branches of 
his Society met in public-houses, and he did not 
agree with the last witness on this point. He had 
often heard the meeting at public-houses given as 
an excuse for not joining, but it was not a reason- 
able excuse. He did not say that public-houses 
were the best meeting places, but many of the 
branches were respectably conducted in public- 
houses, and no drink was allowed in the room 
while the business was proceeding. The Branch 
paid for the use of the rcom. In Chester their 
meetings were held in the Court House, and in 
Huddersfield in the Trade Hall; and he was very 
much in favour of that system as to meetings. 
Being invited to make suggestions, the witness 
urged an amendment of the Employers’ Liability 
Act, so that employers should not be able to shift 
the responsibility for accidents on to the shoulders 
of insurance companies. To illustrate this, he men- 
tioned the case of a man who recently sustained 
a serious accident through insufficient scaffold- 
ing, and he had to have one leg amputated. 
The man had taken action in the County-court, and 
the employer, on receiving notice of claim, simply 
sent it on to the insurance society. That was not 
likely to lead the ons er to improve his scaffold- 
ing, and he had hear of several complaints by men 
in the same employment respecting insufficient 
scaffolding. He was not prepared to say that in 
consequence the insurance society would require 


the employer to erect safe scaffolding, or would 
charge a higher premium; but he knew of many 
employers in Manchester who were in insurance 
societies, and he had never seen an insurance 
inspector examining the scaffolding. At the same 





time, he admitted that there had been in some 
directions more care and better material employed 





in scaffolding. It might be difficult for some of, the 
small and comparatively poor employers to provide 
compensation if they were not allowed to insure, 
but as a rule the larger employers were the more 
negligent as to the safety of their men, owing to 
the system of insurance. 

Mr. W. Fails speaking as a representative of 
the London and Counties House-Painters’ Society, 
informed the Committee that his trade had esta- 
blished a rate of wages, and this had been done 
through the agency of this Society and men who 
were not organised. In 1872 an agreement was 
entered into between the masters and the men 
with the result that the rate of wages was 84d. an 
hour. Less was, however, paid in some cases, 
which was due to the action of employers in em- 
ploying inferior workmen, putting in scamped work, 
and refusing to concede the full rate. The recog- 
nised rate was paid by the most respectable of the 
masters ; if any paid less, then that was a matter 
for the union to deal with. The subscription was 
2d. a week, but that included nothing beyond the 
membership of the union. The normal working 
hours were 524 per week. Considerable overtime 
was in operation, which was a matter of serious 
grievance, especially with respect to night shifts. 
That work ought to be paid for according to the 
schedule of the agreement of 1872, but it was not, 
and he thought the masters ought to be made te 
observe that agreement. Scamped work, and the 
employment of unskilled labour, were causing serious 
injury to the trade, and he suggested that employers 
should be required to employ only skilled labour- 
and skilled supervision of the work. That, per- 
haps, was one of the objects of his Society, but at 
the same time he thought the Legislature should 
exercise some control and supervision in the matter, 
In the same way, he believed that if the Legislature 
adopted some means by which the qualifications of 
workmen were inquired into, that would remedy a 
great many of the existing evils. Being asked how 
this was to be accomplished, Mr. Phillips replied 
that opportunity might be given to the public in 
regard to work done, to call ina properly-qualified 
inspector to see that the work was properly carried 
out. That would be better for workers and the trade 
and the community generally. In fact, it should 
be open to the people interested to have the work 
examined just as they could have a pound of butter 
analysed, and he suggested the appointment of 
some skilled person in every town and district for 
this purpose. With a view to disputes, he also 
suggested the appointment of a committee con- 
sisting of an equal number of representatives of 
masters and men, to whom any issue should be 
submitted prior to a strike taking place. He 
believed that would effectively do away with strikes, 
The committee would take care that no strike or 
lock-out took place without serious grounds and 
close investigation. In his trade, witness further 
stated, there was a small amount of co-operation, 
and there had been some attempt at profit-sharing, 
but the experiments, so far, had been too 
limited for him to deal with the question 
at present. Turning to other points, Mr. 
Phillips urged the amendment of the law 
as to the relations between employers and men. 
For instance, it ought to be madea penal offence 
for an employer to apply any power against a work- 
man for joining a trades union ; any man should be 
at liberty to do so, and any attempt to black-list or 
boycott him should be a penal offence. That being 
so, he would accept the converse, viz., that the 
boycotting of non-union men by unionists should 
also be made illegal. With respect to the regula- 
tion of hours, he considered that legislative restric- 
tion was the most effective method. He would 
have the Legislature fix a maximum rate as te 
hours, and make it punishable to employ men 
beyond that period. A statute should passed 
enforcing a maximum of eight hours a day, but with 
permission to work beyond on sufficient evidence of 
necessity being shown,—provided also that men who 
were idle should be taken on, and that under no 
circumstances should extra hours be imposed on 
those already employed, unless there were no 
idlers. - This should be decided by a joint 
committee of masters and men. Many serious 
difficulties which now arose with reference to season 
work could in that way be removed. A great deal 
of the work could be done in the winter which was 
now done in the summer, and he advised that 
Government work and municipal work should be 
held over in order that men should be able to fill 
up time at a later period, believing that the com- 
munity would prefer to see a us ful worker properly 
employed than to have to support a pauper and his 
family. Public work, in short, should be done 
either in the winter or during the slack season. In 
many cases external work could be as well done in 
the winter as in the summer, and in some cases in- 
ternal work could be better done in the winter ; 
and in the winter there was not so much tempta- 
tion to the men to “play” at the work. Local 
authorities should do all they could to employ men 
when they were not generally engaged in private 
houses. aking a black-list was the refusal of an 
employer to employ a2 man because he belonged to 
a trades union and took part in a strike, not only 
during the strike, but even afterwards, so that a 
man might starve. He did not know of any specifie 





cases during the last nine years; but the practice 
might crop up again, and unless there were some 
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means of dealing with them the evils would in- 
crease. 

Mr. J. Anderton, President of the Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, stated that up to the end of 1891 the 
Association had 5,500 members, and there had 
been some subsequent increase. There was another 
Plumbers’ Association in Scotland, but it was an 
open institution only, and his Association had a 
number of lodges in Scotland. The subscription 
had advanced in time from 6d. a week to &d., 
and now it was 9d. Having explained the system 
of relief and benefits, the witness said the trade 
had had eleven disputes between 1889 and the end 
of 1891, but they had arbitration rules whereby 
a board of conciliation and arbitrators were ap- 
pointed by employers and employed, and all these 
disputes,—in Birmingham, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
me | elsewhere,—had been settled in that manner. 
Since 1865 they bad spent 13,180/. on trade strikes 
and disputes, but during the last two years only 
132l., for they found they could arrive at the 
same results without strikes. They had, indeed, 
spent a great deal more in sick-relief and other 
benefits than on all the strikes and disputes ; and 
he admitted that they would now be very glad to 
have in hand all they had spent on strikes, In 
this trade there was very little friction between 
masters and men, for the fact was that most 
of the masters had been workers themselves. 
They knew the workmen’s ways and weak points, 
and stubbornness, and the workmen knew their 
ways, and thus there was mutual respect and 
sympathy. ‘They did not want the Legislature to 
settle disputes and hours and wages, preferring to 
do all that themselves, but they were very much 
in favour of boards of conciliation all over the 
country,—voluntary boards. They also desired 
voluntary registration, and not registration enforced 
by the Legislature. The registration measure now 
before Parliament aimed at elevating the men, 
doing away with slop work and jerry work ; and it 
was to the interest of the public that every plumber 
should be registered. He further advocated an 
examination and test, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a registration committee when a new 
district was opened. 

Mr. Albert Emmett, Secretary of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society, Ashton-under-Lyne and Dis- 
trict, explained that his union, which numbered 
some 300 members, decided for itself all questions 
respecting pay, hours, and so on; and, although the 
men might strike if they chose, they would do so at 
their own risk, and would receive no strike pay. 
The weekly subscription was 6d. For this the men 
received no sick pay, but if they met with an acci- 
dent they received 12s. a week for three months, and 
9s. a week for afurther three months. In the event 
of total disablement an allowance gradually falling 
to 5s. a week was made. He was ip favour of the 
establishment of a standing committee of masters 
and workmen for settling all disputes and avoiding 
strikes, but no attempt has as yet been made in 
that direction ; but he was not in favour of legisla- 
tive regulation of hours. 

Mr. J. Stirk, Secretary of the Leeds and District 
Operative Stonemasons’ Society, stated that 
although that Society only numbered about 400 
members, and there were about the same number of 
non-union masons, there were in the district some- 
thing like 3,000 men altogether concerned in the 
building trade. The Society had no means of 
settling disputes, and, therefere, if any difficuity 
arose they must fight it out with the masters as 
best they could. But as six months’ notice had to 
be given on either side, they thought that allowed 
sufficient time for arriving at a conclusion, and for 
making up their minds. They did, however, settle 
the wages and hours themselves, subject to the 
consent ofthe executive. There was no feeling in 
the trade. agaiust settlement by arbitration, and 
the feeling between the employers and the men was 
very good, Mentioning that at the present time 
there was a notice out which was given last October 
for a rise of wages, which notice would expire in 
May next, the witness said the present rate of 
wages was lower than it was ten yeats ago. 
During thirty-six weeks they worked fifty hours a 
week, and during the remaining sixteen weeks, 
Ft, Egg hours. They were paid overtime, and 
double for work on Sundays, Good Friday, and 
Christmas Day ; but their work was very irregular, 
and they suffered a good deal from that. He 
thought they would get on better if all the masters 
were associated as well as the men, and when they 
had any difficulty with a non-associated employer, 
they tried to induce him to become associated. 
They got on ‘‘ first-class” with the employers ; but 
they objected to work with non-unionist men when 
he unionists were in a majority, otherwise they 
worked all together. They did not directly refuse 
to work with non-unionists ; but if the latter were 
in @ minority they had to join the union, or the 
unionists would leave. They did, in fact, boycott 
the non-unionists when they could,—the latter could 
not boycott them,—and they had a black-list on 
which they placed a man for six years, unless 
he joined the union before that time elapsed. 
He admitted that it would be fair for 


the non-unionists to ‘ black-list” the unionists, if 
they chose ; and, as the union had got fully half of 
the men in the trade with them, he thought they 
The trade had no piecework, 


had done very well. 


'tracting. He thought the Employers’ Liability Act 





for they objected to it; and there was no sub-con- 


operated fairly, but no case had yet arisen in his 
district. And, in fact, since the Act was passed 
there had been a great improvement in regard to 
scaffolding and other matters, which he attributed 
to the enactment of that measure. 

Mr. H. Hamm, Secretary of the London branch 
of the Alliance Cabinet Makers’ Association, next 
gave the Commission some striking information 
respecting his trade. In the whole country, he 
said, there would be about 70,000 or 80,060 cabinet 
makers; of these London had from 20,000 to 
25,000, and his Association had 6,500 members. He 
calculated that only about 15 per cent. of the 
total were union men, and this he attributed to 
apathy. In fact, he rather thought the trade was 
deteriorating, partly because the older firms mostly 
bought their furniture, instead of making it as 
they formerly did, and partly because the men 
were not allowed sufficient time, and had to hurry 
over their work. A further reason was that the 
trade was now very much split up into departments, 
so that men had less chance of becoming good all- 
round workers. Some men worked by the day, 
some on piecework, and some on the ‘lump.’ 
On the “lump” work the employer paid 
so much for the whole article; on the 
piece system, so much for each portion of the 
article. In the provinces the rate for piecework 
was from 7d. to 84d. an hour; in London it was 9d., 
but some men took less. The hoursin London were 
fifty-four a week, but the sanitary condition of the 
workshops was in some cases very bad. To illus- 
trate his views as to the decline of the cabinet- 
making trade, Mr. Hamm said not only was furni- 
ture frequently displayed and described as ‘‘ our 
own manufacture” when it was not so, but had been 
bought in, but very often a piece of furniture 
marked “‘ solid brown oak ” was likely enough only 
white oak, browned or veneered. It was the same 
with regard to articles marked ‘‘ solid walnut,’—it 
would be white oak overlaid. It was supposed that 
there was a law to deal with such deception, and 
they meant at some future time to test that point. 
The Merchandise Marks Act might make such a 
trick punishable, but 99 out of 100 purchasers 
would not detect the fraud. Another trick was for 
a master, on being offered a new design by a work- 
man, to detain it on the pretext of considering the 
offer, to get an imitation of it made up, and 
then to return the original, as not wanted, to the 
designer. A further evil was that apprentices 
were taken in and allowed to play about in the 
shops without being properly instructed, and tke 
result was that very few ever became highly skilful 
workers. Mr. Hamm further stated that his Asso- 
ciation managed to maintain, and to some extent 
to improve, the rate of wages without resorting to 
strikes, and he expressed himself favourable to the 
establishment of an eight hours’ day. 

Mr. Whitley, Secretary of the Leeds Branch of the 





Alliance Association, described the prejudicial effect 
of the employment of Jews, who worked at a low 
rate for long hours, and turned out inferior articles ; | 
he denounced the system of inspection as inade- | 
quate, and stated that there was a diversity of | 
opinion in his district as to the eight hours’ 
question. | 

The remainder of the evidence taken by this 
section related to coach-building, coopering, 
chemical, and copper works. 

The Commission have decided to present to Par- 
liament an interim report, comprising the evidence 
taken up to Christmas, and to adjourn all the 
sections from the close of this week to May 3. 
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Sllustrations. 


SCULPTURE: “JEANNE D’ARC.” 


SHIS group, entitled ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc 
a entend ses voix,” represents Joan of 
Arc in the act of listening to the 
‘‘ voices ” which inspired her to arise and save 
her country. The figures above represent St. 
Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Marguerite. 

The group, which is by M. André Allar, was 
commissioned for the new church in course of 
erection at Domrémy to the memory of Joan of 
Arc, and is to be placed over the porch. The 
group formed a conspicuous object among the 
sculpture exhibits at the Salon of 1891. The 
figures are of life-size. 











‘TOKEN HOUSE,” COPTHALL-AVENUE. 


THis building is situated in what was formerly 
known as Little Bell-alley, but which has now 
been improved by the Commissioners of Sewers 
into Copthall-avenue, and has been recently 
erected for Messrs. Fred. C. Mathieson & Sons, 
printers and financial publishers. 

In the fagade an attempt has been made to 
gain a somewhat greater effect of repose and 
solidity than is sometimes found in elevations, 
which are required, as in this instance, to com- 





prise the greatest aggregate area of openings 
allowed by law. ‘The horizontal divisions 











between the ground and first and 
and third floors respectively have with this 
view been almost obliterated, so ag to leave 
greater masses of wall-space available for the 
pavilions at either end of the building. 

The materials of which the front is built are 
Cornish granite from the Colcerrow quarries for 
the lower portion, the plinth and base bej 
rough and the piers polished, and Portland 
Whitbed stone for the remainder, 

The ground and first-floors have been 
arranged for letting as offices; the basement 
being used by Messrs. Mathieson for their 
heavy machinery, the second and third floors 
as composing-rooms, and for reference books, 
and papers, and the upper floors for binding 
and work in connexion therewith. A hydraulic 
and other lifts connect these floors. 

The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. Barnes-Williams, F.R.I.B.A., and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 


the second 





BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


WE give this week the plans and princi 
elevations and sections of the designs for this 
important hospital by Mr. Henman, of Birming- 
ham, which have been selected in the recent 
competition. We gave such a full description 
of the general arrangement of the plan in our 
leading article of the 19th (to which the reader 
is referred), that it is only necessary here to 
give a few further details from the architect’s 
report, in regard to some special points. 

In regard to the subject of lifts, staircases, 
and water towers the report says :-— 


‘¢ [rifts.—Two in number, worked by hydraulic 
power,—viz., one suitable as a bed-lift, and a 
smaller one for stores, &c., are advisedly placed in 
a service-room holding a central position just oft 
the main corridor. 

In most of the hospitals visited I noticed that 
the lifts open direct from the main corridor ; and 
as an evidence that they have been abused or the 
cause of accident, printed notices are posted near 
them giving warning that they are not to 
be used without the presence of an atten- 
dant. In some hospitals two or more lifts 
are provided in different parts of the build- 
ings. This is proved to be unnecessary, for I 
found in such cases only one in general use. It 
must be evident,that such appliances, when con- 
stantly used, are more likely to be kept in perfect 
working order,—available at a moment’s notice,— 
and, requiring the attendance of a person expe- 
rienced in manipulating same, should be in the 
most central position. The use of light stretchers 
on wheels, so greatly facilitating the transferencs of 
patients from one part to another on ths level, 
obviates the necessity of distributing lifts through- 
out the buildings ; and when the kitchen is on the top 
story, the frequent traffic up and down warrants the 
employment of an attendant being constantly in 
charge of the lifts. 

Staircases.—With lift accommodation such as is 
proposed, the staircases become of secondary 
importance, but must be well distributed for the 
use of the staff, and of fireproof construction as a 
precaution in the event of fire or alarm (more than 
ever necessary since the recent deplorable 
catastrophe in America). In many hospitals the 
staircases appear to have been designed rather with 
a view to architectural effect than to utility, and 
being entirely open to the corridors on the several 
floors, convey the air from the lower to the upper 
wards. This it is proposed to obviate by screening 
them off on each story, and separately warming 
and ventilating them. ' 

Water Towers.—Above the two principal stair- 
cases the buildings are carried up as towers, in 
which large cisterns, for the storage of water, will 
be placed. 

Although Birmingham is fortunate in having 
constant water-supply, there are occasions when, 
for repairs to mains or other causes, the supply is 
cut off for a time. Even such a temporary stoppage 
might be attended by serious, and even disastrous, 
results, in case or fire, unless there were on the 
premises ample storage capacity at a high level. 
Hence, what at first sight may appear simply 
ornamental features added for architectural effect, 
are in reality, when used as proposed, supplemented 
by suitable mains and properly-distributed hydrants, 
of the utmost importance for the well-being and 
safety of the establishment.” 


The following remarks may be quoted in 
reference to the sanitary arrangements, heating, 
ventilation, &c. :— 


‘<The utmost care has been exercised in planning 
the several sanitary requirements so that they shall 
be convenient, inoffensive, simple, and effective. — 

To all the principal wards they are situate in 
octagonal turrets at the ends furthest frora the main 
corridors, cut off from the wards by intercepting 
lobbies provided with cross-ventilation, — _ 
tentionally of moderate size,—so that they can only 
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be used as passage-ways, because where of large 
dimensions they are often improperly supplied with 
wash-up sinks, and used for storing articles which 
would be better further removed from the wards. 

The octagonal turrets will not obstruct light and 
air so much as if they were square on plan. 

On one side are two w.c.’s and a wash-up sink ; 
on the other, lavatories 4nd a bath, with crane 
arrangement above for bathing helpless patients. 

The w.c. apparatus throughout will be of the 
pedestal-hopper form, with trap and funnel-shaped 
outlet (which prevents syphonage, and does not 
allow the lodgment of sewer-gas in any part), taken 
directly through the wail to the soil-pipe and upcast- 
yentilator (see detail drawing). 

An attempt has been made to incorporate these 
soil and vent pipes in the architectural composition 
without detriment to their sanitary usefulness ; for, 
although they must necessarily become prominent 
features, there is no reason why they should appear 
in alltheir crude ugliness. The wastes from baths 
and lavatories are treated in asimilar manner.... 

I propose to rely upon what is popularly known 
as natural ventilation. Steam-pipes will be em- 
ployed for the general heating of the wards. Cheer- 
fulness is secured by the open fireplaces at the 
ends. Along the side walls, between the windows, 
upcast ventilating flues are provided ,—separate for 
each ward,—carried up to the very apex of the roof, 
the draught being accelerated by means of steam 
coils, and down-draughts prevented by oiled silk flaps. 
Fresh air will be admitted by the windows and by 
special openings direct from the outside, arranged 
so that in cold weather the incoming air will be 
warmed by impinging upon the steam-pipes, pro- 
vision being made for filtering the incoming air 
through cotton-wool, &c. The ventilating openings 
and heat can thus be regulated in each room by 
itself. 

To each of the principal wards there will be six 
up-cast flues, each 18in. by 18in., in addition to 
the flue from fireplace, or a total superficial area of 
144 ft. super, so that if the upward movement in 
them is at the rate of only one foot per second, 
the whole air of the ward will be changed every 
half-hour, whereas it is generally accepted as ade- 
quate if provision be made for the air to be 
renewed once every hour, travelling at the 
rate of two feet per second in the flues. In 
certain states of the atmosphere, however, 
with so limited a flue area, difficulty is in practice 
experienced to secure a sufficiently rapid change of 
air in hospital wards. I therefore advise that the 
vent flues be large and numerous,—for they can 
readily be reduced in power of extraction, when 
necessary, by closing valves, but can only be in- 
creased hereafter at heavy cost, and probably by 
the disfigurement of the buildings. 

_For use in summer weather, means of propelling 
air into the wards may be advisable. In such case 
I suggest that it should be applied direct, the 
motive-power being from the Corporation high- 

pressure hydraulic mains, the apparatus being 
attached to each ward to be supplied with air. The 
advantage of using water as the motive-power is 
that as its force is spent it may, in the same ap- 
paratus, be employed for cleansing the incoming 


Cross Venilation to Corridors.—With a view to 
the isolation of any ward, in case of need, por- 
tions of the corridors are of less height than the 
remainder, entirely open above to encourage circu- 
lation of air around the buildings. Generally, 
doors across the corridors would be objectionable 
and inconvenient, but, when necessary, temporary 
screens could easily be provided at these points. 

Windows.—As boxings and linings of all kinds 
are objectionable in a hospital, solid frames will be 
employed throughout, the lower portions of the 


windows formed as casements, and the upper por- 
By 


tions hung at bottom, all opening inwards. 
this means the patients are best protected from 
draughts when the windows have to be opened, and 
when necessary to thoroughly air the wards, the 
whole area of each window will be capable of being 
opened to its full extent,—a feature of considerable 
oF tera. yet very rarely attained. To prevent 
a _ to patients, light iron guards are provided 
_ The Electric Light is suggested for use at nicht 
time, so that the air of the wards may not "ihe 
ee by the fumes from burnt gas. A movable 
racket would be provided to each bed, so as to be 
available for close inspection of the patient.” 


In regard to the question of cost, the architect 
— it preferable to prepare as complete 
ns pose a building as possible, and state 
. ~ portion could be erected for the proposed 

utlay. He estimates that by omitting such 
— of the building as are not detailed in 

e a urementa, viz., the two towers (leaving 
Seed Staircases, &c.), the conservatory, the 
the ish and medicated baths, the porter’s lodge, 
of Pg wards as a separate building, a portion 
(if - nurses’ home, and reducing the laundry 
ae Course now adopted be continued of 
Ing the bulk of the washing to be done 

ay), the remainder may be carried out for the 


sum of 80,000/., and, as f i 
could be completed. unds permit, the design 





COMPETITIONS. 


THE COXLODGE ASYLUM EXTENSIONS.—A 
meeting of the Visiting Justices was held at 
Coxlodge Asylum on the 16th inst., under the 
chairmanship of Alderman W. H. Stephenson. 
After the ordinary business had been trans- 
acted, it was resolved that the recommendation 
of Mr. Hine, the architectural assessor, with 
respect to the premiated designs for the exten- 
sion of the Asylum should be adopted. That 
recommendation, as mentioned in the Builder 
for February 20, places the plans of Mr. J. W. 
Dyson Ist, those of Messrs. Carr and Mont- 
gomery 2nd, those of Mr. W. L. Newcombe 3rd, 
and those of Messrs. Knill Freeman and SB. R. 
Robins 4th. Mr. Dyson will consequently be 
appointed official architect of the extension, 
and premiums of 150/., 100/., and 50/. will be 
proportioned in the order named to the other 
successful architects. This decision requires 
the confirmation of the Newcastle City Council 
to be carried into effect. 

NEw BoAaRD SCHOOL FOR GOOLE.—A 
special meeting of the Goole School Board was 
held on the 18th inst. for the purpose of 
deciding the best and second best of the 
fifteen sets of plans sent in to the Board for 
competition in respect of the new school 
premises proposed to be erected in Bookferry- 
road. Premiums of 50/, and 20/. had been 
offered for the first and second best designs. 
The plans of Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, were 
accepted, and that gentleman was appointed 
Architect to the Board. The second premium 
was awarded to Mr. A. Williamson, Goole 
and Bradford. 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





MANCHESTER ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to express my warm 
sympathy with you in your remarks as to the 
contemplated destruction of the beautiful in- 
terior of this unique example of happy adapta- 
tion of Classical forms and character to modern 
uses)? 

From the first time of my acquaintance with 
it, now nearly half acentury ago, I never lost an 
opportunity when in Manchester of looking into 
the building, wereit only for a possible minute, 
to enjoy the charming architectural picture you 
so well describe, and it is really almost incon- 
ceivable that a municipality possessed of such 
a gem of art should be so insensible of its value, 
or so utterly without sound advice in the treat- 
ment of their buildings, as to propose branding 
their community with vandalism to such: a 
degree. It is hard to express the feelings of 
astonishment, and, indeed, shame, which such 
a project inspires, and one would fain hope that 
a timely protest might yet avail to prevent 
what would be almost a national disgrace ; and 
in aday when so much is urged as to the need 
of general instruction in art to enable us to 
keep our place in the ranks of European civili- 
sation. AN OLD ARCHITECT. 

March 22, 1892. 





“ RESTORATION’ AT LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 


S1r,—It now seems but too certain that the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln are preparing to 
destroy a part of that most majestic and his- 
torical building entrusted to their care. The 
building bears on its face the evidences of its 
growth through many centuries. It is left to 
the nineteenth century fully to discover that 
this is not as it should be. It is left to us to 
forge, to tell archzological lies, to try and 
falsify history under the name of restoration, 

We are told that the page of architectural 
history written out for us in this church by 
Sir Christopher Wren (who, it must be remem- 
bered, did not himself pull down, but, finding 
a void, filled it up in the style current in his 
time, just as his predecessors had done before 
him) is out of keeping. Of course, we all 
knew this, but a genuine work of any style is 
better than a piece of sham. You have, how- 
ever, in the Puilder,so well stated the case 
against the absurdity of setting up a sham 
Gothic side to the cloister that on this head no 
more need be written. 

We cannot doubt that Dean Butler and most 


| of his colleagues have visited Salisbury. No 





doubt they have, as the fashion is, condemned 
the barbarities of Wyatt. Wyatt pulled down 
the Hungerford and Beauchamp Chapels, be- 
cause they were intrusions and not in style 
with the rest of the cathedral. The Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln wish to do the same by their 
cloisters. Wyatt pulled down the bell tower 
because it spoiled the view. These gentlemen 
do the same by their close, removing, amongst 
others, one medizval house of great interest ; 
and if it be true that they propose to set up 
Wren’s Library where they have pulled down 
the houses, such a course seems but the adding 
of folly to folly. But, Sir, are we quite right 
in throwing all the blame on the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln? Does not the evil begin 
in our own profession? If the architect had 
been more anxious to preserve and honestly 
repair, rather than to “‘restore” and build up 
sham antiques, would our churches be the 
cold, lifeless, unhistoric edifices most of them 
have become? It is to be feared that our pro- 
fession is chiefly answerable for raising the 
monster of destructive restoration, and it is 
only as yet amongst a few that the hopeless 
folly of trying to turn back the wheel of Time 
is realised. The clergy have learnt the lesson 
of restoration but too well. When their 
churches have been “thoroughly restored” 
Sd look brand new, and that is what is really 
iked. 

We may excuse the ardour of the budding 
Gothic revivalist. Nothing, however, can 
make up for the destruction he has wrought ; 
and still less can be forgiven deliberate 
falsifications by those who in the fulness of time 
and ripeness of knowledge go on in the stupid 
rutin which they first began. 

It seems clear that in the present instance 
Mr, Pearson is responsible for the useless 
destruction now recommended to the Chapter. 
This unfortunate cloister has already suffered 
at his hands. The open walls toward the 
garth had soon after their erection swung 
over a little. They had been supported by 
small intermediate buttresses, examples of the 
skill with which our forefathers could make 
even a prop an object not unpleasing to look 
upon. Mr. Pearson has “ restored” the cloister 
and restored away the intermediate buttress 
so that this page of history is carefully 
removed. Then to reveal the outside of the 
doorway to the Chapter-house which was 
altered by the builders of the cloister, the 
cloister itself has been cut about and its 
eastern walk falsified. To crown the work we 
are now to have a sham north walk. A good 
building is to go and a thing which can have no 
real interest for any intelligent man is to be set 


up. 

"in we told that Wren’s building is to be set 
up somewhere else? Our answer is that it is 
impossible. Wren’s work was often somewhat 
dull, but he was always careful of his propor- 
tions and that the building he designed should 
suit its place and purpose. 

The library, following these rules, stands on 
an arcade, which forms the north walk of the 
cloister. When the building is set up else- 
where, what reason will there be for the open 
cloister below it? The east end of the library, 
with the stairs, is engaged in the east walk of 
the cloister, the west end is similarly engaged. 
Here is a nice opportunity to ‘ complete” 
Wren’s design and add that to his building 
which he never thought of. 

Would any man of cultivation venture to 
treat a manuscript in the way in which a 
restoring architect treats an ancient building ? 
Would he tear out a damaged page and trust to 
put in a new one so that no one should know? 
or would he daub his fanciful restorations over 
the old but damaged page? 

The worst feature of an architectural re- 
storation is that the old evidence is destroyed 
in setting up the new work. If the restorer 
would confine himself to paper it would not 
matter. 

I venture to believe that we ought not so 
much to blame the cathedral dignitaries, and 
find them fifty years behind their time, as we 
should blame their advisers. Who now thinks 
about the Chapter of Salisbury who followed 
the advice of Wyatt? It is Wyatt himself who 
is held up to reprobation. So is Scott blamed 
for many a so-called “ restoration,” and not the 
Chapters under which he worked. So will be 
Mr. Pearson, as the historic spirit grows and the 
restorer fades away. Perhaps one niche in this 
temple of fame may be reserved for Lord Grim- 
thorpe ; but, fortunately, his practice is limited, 


and his attempts at architectural restorat:on so 
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clumsy that the youngest tyro would hardly be 
deceived, SOMERS CLARKE. 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster A dbey, 
March 21, 1892. 





CRYPT IN WATERGATE-STREET, 
CHESTER. 


S1r,—Every architect must feel grateful to 
Mr. T. P. Ivison for his beautiful illustrations 
of Old Chester which you have so admirably 
reproduced. The view in Watergate-street 
which you published in your number of 27th 
ult. is a masterpiece. Both Mr. Ivison and 
yourself will, however, be glad of two cor- 
rections :— 

1. The date of the erection of this orypt is 
given in your text as about A.D. 1180.* From 
the sketch, however, it is clear that the work 
is of the reign of Edward I., 1272-1307. The 
writer states that it is believed to have been 
erected by the sixth Earl of Chester of the 
Norman line, which shows that the date given 
for Earl Ranulph de Blonville (query Fairton) 
is correct, as this allows an average of nine- 
teen years to each tenant of the title. 

2. Mr. Ivison has introduced an altar. This 
is right enough, but he has placed the altar 
against the south wall, instead of toward the 
east. No Catholic altar can be placed, accord- 
ing to the rubrics, as that the celebrating priest 
shall face in any other direction than eastward, 
following, of course, the arrangement both of 
the Jewish Tabernacle and Temple, and of the 
Pagan temples also, as mentioned by Vitruvius. 

I may here state that there exists a very 
similar crypt,—known as that of the Grey, or 
Franciscan Friars,—in Middlegate-street, Great 
Yarmouth. GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT. 

London, March 14, 1892. 


P.S.—The Jewish Holy of Holies was toward 
the west (cf. Exodus, cap. 26), and the Petrine 
Basilicas followed this occidentation. The 
Pauline Basilicas, however, have their sanc- 
tuaries toward the east, in this following the 
Orientation of the Pagan temples. But in all 
cases the celebrating priest faces eastward 
(cf. my “Essay on the History of English 
Church Architecture,” cap. 1. and 2). 





MISS SELLERS’S LECTURES. 


Srr,—I have only just had my attention called 
to a paragraph in your issue of March 5, criticising 
— of my lecture on the development of the 
treek temple. I would ask permission to state 

what I actually did say, as the writer of the para- 
graph obviously laboured under the disadvantage 
of having to criticise statements which he had only 
heard at second-hand. The attack being ‘chiefly 
directed against my explanation of a p e in 
Vitruvius (lib. iv., cap. ii. 4), it will be simplest to 
begin by quoting the passage in full. ‘‘ Non enim, 
quemadmodum nonnulli errantes dixerunt fenes- 
trarum imagines esse triglyphos, ita potest esse: 
quod in angulis contraque tetrantes columnarum 
triglyphi constituuntur ; quibus in locis omnino non 
patitur ves fenestras fers. Dissoluuntur enim 
angulorum in edificiis iuncture, si in his fuerint 
fenestrarum lumena relicta; etiamque ubi nunc 
triglyphi constituuntur, si ibi luminum spatia 
fuisse indicabuntur, iisdem rationibus denticuli in 
Tonicis fenestrarum occupauisse loca uidebuntur. 
Utraque enim, et inter denticulos, et inter trigly- 
phos, que sunt intervalla metope nominantur ; dae 
enim Greci tignorum cubilia et asserum appellant, 
uti nostri ea caua columbaria: ita quod inter duas 
opas est intertignium, id metopa est apud eos 
nominatum.” The first passage I have italicised 
shows sufficiently that Vitruvius is speaking of 
buildings where the triglyph occupied precisely the 
sition which the writer in the wilder claims for 

it in Greek buildings, where ‘*‘ it was shifted to the 
angle of the building,” and not left ‘‘over the 
centre of the column, as the Romans did.” M 
words are most unfortunately misstated in the 
Builder. To say that ‘‘the triglyphs represented 
spaces ” would be a mere repetition of the nonsense 
which even Vitruvius had to refute (“. . . . . non- 
nulli errantes dixerunt,” &c.) ; what I did say was 
that I believed the architrave represen the 
binding-beam of the old mixed clay-brick and wood 
construction, and then,—following Vitruvius,—that 

the triglyph represented the end of the beam that 

was laid in the ope, t.¢,, the cuwbile, or ‘* bed,” made 

or left to receive the beam in the strip of wall 

above the architrave, while the metope (a space 

between two opat) represented the solid piece 








standi bet th . are below), and the spaces between of less 
os nasi — on ae niin re constructive importance; hence their peculiar 
* Mr. Ivison, who signed the article, is responsible | Suitability for sculptural treatment. On the sub- 


y | Short of being a circus-rider, the charming little 


think this may be allowed to be a rational 
explanation. As to the metope representing a space 
a left open (the explanation given in any 
architectural primer), this is by no means proved 
by the fact that the metopai of the Parthenon are 
thin facing slabs. Because at some given date an 
architectural member. had become merely ornamental, 
and was, therefore (probably for economy), built as 
slightly ,as possible, there is no need to deny its 
constructive origin. Nor does the pivot metope help 
the matter. A more striking instance, which I am 
astonished not to have had quoted against me, is 
afforded by the well-known passage :— 


dpa 6é y’siow (Or yeioa?) ToLtyAdgwy OTOL KEVvoY 
Sipac caOcivac.—Eurip. “ Iphig. Taur.,” 113. 


Quite so, but starting with the solid wall,—a portion 
of it could be removed to make one or more windows, 
in the same way as portions had been removed for 
the dpar. 

Bétticher has been a great authority in his day, 
but the difficulties he created for himself and his 
readers from his attempt to preserve the metope as 
the open space between two triglyphs, instead 
of the closed space between two dzai are quite 
amusing. He tries to show that ope and metope are 
the same! (‘‘ Tektonik der Hellenen,” p. 205). 
He gets enraged with Vitruvius, calls him “ unklar 
und verworren”; further, does not hesitate to 
correct him on the passage *‘ quod inter duas émdc 
est intertignium.” Not so, he says, ‘*Sondern es 
hatte heissen sollen quod inter duos tignos est inter- 
tignium.” And yet Vitruvius had read Silenus on 
the Doric orders, and Iktinos on the Parthenon ! 
(Lib. vii. Pref), The great Semper thought the 
whole triglyphon merely ornamental in its purpose. 
It would be pure pedantry to go on quoting. A 
lance at the list of contradictory opinions collected 
y Joseph Durm (p. 83 of ‘‘ Baukunst der Hel- 
lenen”) affords perhaps sufficient excuse for the 
bewildered student who deserts these latter-day 
authorities, and finds that Vitruvius’s statements 
become absolutely luminous when he is read in the 
light of the facts of Greek architecture, without 
the help of his commentators. 

Further, te connexion of Dorie architecture with 
the ‘‘ quasi-timber rock-cut designs ” of Asia-Minor 
is by no means so well proven as the writer in the 
Builder implies. It is not a point I feel competent to 
discuss, yet I may quote the following passage 
from so able an architect as M. Charles 
Chipiez: ‘‘ Dans la charpente asiatique on ne 
rencontre pas de triglyphes—on ne voit pas de 
mutules ; on reconnait simplement le principe des 
modillons.” (‘‘ Hist. Critique des Arts et de la 
Formation des Ordres Grecs,” p. 207, seq.) Surely 
it is in the clay-brick construction, with its binding- 
beams and stone sub-structure—such as the excava- 
tions of Hissarlik, Tiryns, Mycenz, and, above all, 
the Heraion at Olympia, have revealed it to us— 
rather than in the hgnite constructions of Asia- 
Minor, that we must seek for an explanation of 
Doric forms. 

With regard to one other point. I am criticised 
for starting architectural examination from the 
cella instead of from the order, though my critic 
owns that ‘‘in regard to the main architecture of the 
building, no doubt the cella is the constructive 
raison détre of the temple.” Without entering 
into the large question of the generic incapacities 
of woman, I can yet honestly state, as an cndv- 
vidual, that I was fully aware of how unpopular 
my attempt at arguing from the essential to the 
ornamental would be with a public trained amid 
those productions of English architecture where 
the raison d étre is so often left for a possible after- 
thought. EUGENIE SELLERS. 
March 19, 1892. 


P.S.—May I take this opportunity of answering 
one other stricture made upon my lectures, and 
which had escaped my memory till now? In a note 
to the report of my second afternoon lecture at the 
British Museum (Builder, February 20), when 1 
had interpreted the so-called Selene of the eastern 
iment as a figure of Nux, because she drives, it 
is stated that “‘ the head of the ‘ Selene ’ horse quite 
allows of the supposition of a rider.” Possibly, solong 
as we only had one horse to deal with. Bruno Sauer’s 
admirable investigation of the actual Parthenon 
pediments (See ‘‘ Athen. Mittheil.,” Heft I., 1891) 
has fortunately settled the whole question, as in ad- 
dition to the one horse in London, two remain in 
situ on the temple, leaving us to infer a fourth. 






figure must henceforth be looked upon as a chario- 
teer. In speaking toa class of students I had not 
thought it necessary to revert to the Sauer dis- 
a, ‘ had discussed them at great length last 
term.—E. 5. 


* .* Miss Sellers’s clever letter certainly shows 
that she has given more attention to the subject 
than we had supposed, but it does not convince us 
that Vitruvius knew much of the real origin of the 
triglyph, and it does not alter the fact that, to any 
architect, the triglyphs are the piers or supporting 
parts of the upper structure (just as the columns 








Fergusson’s foot-note and sketch in ths “ Hig. 
tory of Architecture,” Vol. I., page 949 
(second edition), which is much more to the 
int than the remarks of Vitruvius. Migs 
llers’s sarcasm at the close about the pro- 
ductions of English architecture where “the 
raison Wétre is left as an afterthought” is neat 
enough, but has nothing to do with our criticism 
What we pointed out was that in regard to archi. 
tectural design and expression the Greek exterior 
columnar order is the great fact of Greek architec. 
ture. It has influenced the architectural designs 
of the whole civilised world for two thousand years 
which certainly cannot be said of the cella of the 
adi however important that was at the time.— 
D. 





STEAM-ROLLING ON MAIN ROADS. 


Srr,—I have read with much pleasure your article 
upon ‘‘Steam Road Rolling” in your issue of the 
19th inst. My report upon the subject to the 
Frome Highway Board, to which you so kindly 
refer, was written mainly for the use of the County 
Works Committee of the Somerset County Council 
and was made the basis of a resolution offering the 
various contracting Highway Authorities in the 
county the sum of 10d. per cubic yard for all stone 
rolled in by the steam-roller, subject to the quality 
of the stone being approved by the County Sur. 
veyor. It is almost impossible to obtain any 
accurate comparison of the actual cost of steam 
road rolling in different districts, owing to the 
variety of opinion as to the particular items which 
should be included in that cost. In some state- 
ments only the wages of the driver and cost of coal, 
oil, aud waste are included; whilst, on the other 
hand, some surveyors include the cost of the stone, 
In the report above referred to, I have included all 
the extra items of expense which would not have 
occurred had the stone been left to consolidate by 
the traffic, and these items only. They consist of 
driver’s and sweeper’s wages ; horse hire for hauling 
water ; coal, oil, waste, brushes, &Xc. 
The principal item is the horse hire, and this 
must depend upon the distance from which the 
water has to be hauled. I find, however, that by 
using a water-barrel containing 175 gallons I can 
generally manage with one horse, making the cost 
about 23d. per cubic yard. 
The steam-roller and water-carts are the property 
of the authority, and, in a further report to my 
board, I have estimated that the depreciation and 
repairs would be about lid. per cubic yard 
consolidated. 
Including these last-mentioned items, I find that 
can satisfactorily consolidate Black Roek 
pacman Limestone) at a cost of 9d. per cubic 
yard. 
With regard to ‘‘ binding,” I always use a small 
quantity (about 5 per cent.) of well-weathered 
road-scrapings, applied when the materials are 
nearly spasetidated 
IT have all stone broken to a 24 in. gauge. 


ALLAN GREENWELL, A. M.I.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Frome Highway Authority. 


Surveyor’s Office, Frome, March 22, 1892. 





S1r,—Kindly allow me to correct a few errors in 
the article on the above. 

Gloucestershire does not contract for manual 
labour. We employ day labour, except in one 
district of 54 miles, where the system of letting the 
labour on stated lengths of road (we found in ex- 
istence when we took over the roads) is continued. 
It does not commend itself to me in any way, 
and encourages a low form of sweating. My own 
experience of road contracting is that it does very 
well for five years, then the roads go to pieces, and 
you have to spend all your previous savings to put 
them to rights. 

Steam-rolling cannot be defended on economy of 
cost, but it can as a saving to the user of the road. 

Ten years’ careful watching their cost in this 
county show they add 53/. per mile to the annual 
cost, that rolling alone costs 24/. per mile. 

It saves by consolidation without abrasion or tri- 
turation one-eighth of the metal. 

There are three distinct operations,—rolling, 
watering, brushing,—not required for wheel-rolled 
roads, and I have hitherto failed to find the sur- 
veyor that can do this for nothing. , 

The cost of breaking-up the surface to refuse 18 
also considerable. Notwithstanding this, | am 80 
convinced that they are necessities of civilisation, 
that I am asking mycouncil to buy four more, 
making eight in all, and I could find work for 
thirty on the 1,060 miles of road we maintain. 

It must be a thicker coating to make steam- 
rolling economical, and we find that a cubic yar 
only covers 8 yards superficial, and not 17 yards as 
at Frome. 

The use of blindage requires great judgment, and 
for that reason I discourage it. Town experience such 
as Mr. Deacon’ is useless for rural roads, where the 
roads are wet and unsheltered ; and # road blinded 








for its contents. We 
date.—ED. 


felt some doubt about his 


ject of the original open-space character of the 
metopes we may call Miss Sellers’s attention to 





as we see done in towns would be like a ploughed 
field after a frost. But there is a time,—when the 
stones have begun to interlock and are settled in 
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ace,—when blindage is invaluable, and this is 
especially necessary in finishing steam-rolled roads. 
As to horse-rolls, the blows of the horses’ hoofs 
undo what the roller does. 
ROBERT PHILLIPS, 
County Surveyor for Gloucestershire. 





MEASURING. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Robert Jones, in your 
issue of March 12, raises a question which ought 
not to be let drop. Heasks why London architects 
reduce brick walls to rods a brick and a half thick? 
and suggests the adoption of the Northern (and 
Midland) ‘* use”’ of yards one brick thick. Why do 
either? A new building is planned,—an old one 
is measured,—in feet. Why, then, should not all 
quantities be taken in feet also? For surfaces 
where a larger unit is wanted, we have already (in 
some trades) the ‘‘square” of 100 ft. sup., which 
might well be made general. Then all measure- 
ments taken straight from the plan or building by 
scale or rule could be put into quantities at once. 
and the yard relegated entirely to the linen-drapers. 
Many generations may, indeed, have gone on com- 
fortably in the old way, but will any architect say 
that he likes, when looking out or receiving prices, 
to have some in rods, others in feet, some in yards, 
others in squares, and that he would not prefer to 
have them comparable at a glance, without any 
process of reduction ! 

With the much longer list of materials, and the 
much finer cutting of their prices, that we have now 
to deal with, the simplification of our needlessly 
roundabout methods of measuring would surely be 
a reform worth making? Could not the ‘‘ Practice 
Committee” of the Institute take it up ? 

A. 8. FLOWER. 


CO 


Che Student’s Column, 


WARMING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 
XIII. 


QUANTITIES FOR HORTICULTURAL WORKS. 


OOD, in his standard work upon hot- 
iei water engineering, published a rule 
ie for arriving at the quantity of pipe 
required to raise and keep the temperature of a 
building to whatever heat was needed. Owing, 
however, to the complexity of the calculations 
needed this rule has been little thought of, not- 
withstanding the very correct result it gave. 

The rule in question ran as follows :—* Mul- 
tiply 125 by the difference between the tempe- 
rature at which the room is purposed to be 
kept, when at its maximum, andthe temperature 
of the external air, and divide this product by 
the difference between the temperature of the 
pipes and the proposed temperature of the room; 
then the quotient thus obtained, when multi- 
plied by the number of cubic feet of air to be 
warmed per minute and this product by 222, 
will give the number of feet in length of pipe, 
ye € diameter which will produce the desired 

ect. 

This rule is based upon the fact that every 
superficial foot of glass which constitutes the 
glass-house will cool 14 cubit of warmed air per 
minute down to the temperature of the external 
air. The result arrived at by this rule gives the 
quantity of 4-in. pipe that is required containin g 
water at about 180 deg. to make good this loss 
of heat. In calculating in this manner, only 
the glass has to be considered, wood, brick, and 
stone work being practically inactive in the 
transference and loss of heat. The rule is thus 
good for any shape of house, whether high or 
low, lean-to or span, and in this respect it is 
much better in results than the rapid calculat- 
ing tables that will be spoken of directly. 
These latter are based upon cubical area, or 
contents, and consequently a house bounded on 
one side by a wall would be given the same 
quantity of pipe as a house having glass on all 
sides, unless a certain allowance is made. 

P working out of Hood’s rule would be as 
+ ~~ ‘—Supposing a grape - house, having 
“s superficial feet of glass, was required to 
heated to 60 deg.; this temperature to be 
tanya during the coldest midwinter nights. 
or this purpose it would be necessary to calcu- 
oa upon the external air being as low as 
a eg. Fahr. Multiply 125 by 50 (difference 
a the external and the required internal 
aif peratures) = 6,250, divided by 120 (the 
ge between heat of pipes, 180 deg., and 
ed ternal temperature, 60 deg.) = 52, multi- 
| 000 by 1,250 (cubic feet of air cooled by 
gr Superficial feet of glass per minute) = 
»,000, divided by 222 = 293 ft. of 4-in. pipe, to 






keep up a heat of 60 deg. in the house, when 
the outer temperature is 10 deg. 

All calculations are usually based upon using 
4-in. pipe, as 1 ft. length of this is almost 
exactly a superficial foot, and should any 
irregular-shaped radiating media be used, then 
by ascertaining its superficial measurement in 
feet, its value can be instantly seen. 3 in. pipe 
is three-fourths of a superficial foot per foot- 
run,and 2-in. pipe half a superficial foot per foot- 
run. In other words, if 100 ft. of 4-in. pipe 
was required to give a certain temperature, it 
would require 133 ft. of 3 in., or 200 ft. of 2-in. 
pipe, to attain the same result. 

In arriving at the quantity of glass in a glass- 
house the material of the frames are included, 
but if they be wood about one-eighth total area 
can be deducted. If the frames be metal, no 
allowance can be made, as they reduce the 
temperature as quickly as glass. In the same 
way, if corrugated sheet-iron should ever enter 
into calculation, it can be treated as glass. 

As just mentioned, Hood’s rule, although 
possessing accuracy, is rarely, if ever, used. It 
is hardly suited for the understanding of many 
who undertake these works. Even those 
capable ‘of using it give preference to some 
more expeditious mode of arriving at results, 
and this has led to the almost universal use of 
tables based upon cubical contents. 

The particular objection to these tables has 
been pointed out,—viz., that we get a certain 
quantity of pipe to a given area, quite irrespec- 
tive of the quantity of glass. This is a great: 
weakness, as it is the glass wholly, and nothing 
else (except open ventilators), that goes to 
reduce the temperature. In span and lean-to 
houses it is sometimes possible to get nearly 
double the quantity of glass.in the former than 
in the latter, with the same cubical contents ; 
under such circumstances as these, the tables 
referred to give erratic results, to say the least. 
It is usual to apply the tables to lean-to houses, 
and allow a certain additional percentage for 
span houses, &c. 

An example of rapid calculating tables is as 
follows:—If we have a glass-house, 30 ft. by 
10 ft. by 10 ft., we can easily find its cubical 
capacity or contents is 3,000 ft. If we require 
a temperature of 60 deg. (Fahr.) when the 
thermometer registers 10 deg. outside, we must 
allow 50 ft of 4-in. pipe to each 1,000 ft. 
capacity, which would amount to 150 ft. of 4-in. 
pipe for the house in question. 

The following table shows the length of 4-in. 
pipe needed to keep up a given temperature to 
every 1,000 cubic feet capacity in a glass horti- 
cultural building, the pipes being at about 
180 deg., and the outer air at 10 deg. or 
higher :— 





Temperature Required Quantity of Pipe to each 

(Fahr.) 1,000 cubic feet capacity. 
Deg. Ft. 
90 80) 
85 75 
80 70 
75 65 
70 60 
65 55 
60 50 
55 45 
50 40) 
45 | 37 
40 | 35 


The above table requires allowances, &c, as 
follows :— 

For span-houses add one-fifth or one-fourth 
to the above quantities. About the same 
allowance should be made for any house that 
has glass on all four sides and top. 

The position of the house should be con- 
sidered. They are invariably placed in a 
sheltered position when it is possible, but if im- 
possible, then it is desirable to put a little more 

ipe. 

“ Pipes carried in trenches must b2 calculated 
as being one-fourth less effective than those 
that are exposed; therefore one-third must be 
added to the quantities given for pipes carried 
in channels with gratings over. Channels 
should be as roomy as possible, or the pipes 
will be still less effective. At least a width 
equal to the diameter of the pipe used (say, 
4in.) should exist between the pipes and the 
sides of the channel. 

If the boiler is attended’ to by a gardener or 
man having some skill in stoking, very different 
results will be obtained to what will be effected 
if the reverse is the case. It might almost be 
taken for granted that a horticultural apparatus 





will have the best attention, but it is not 





always the case. If such a thing has to be pro- 
vided against, then a little extra pipe will meet 
the trouble, as it only means that the water 
will not be kept at a regular high temperature, 
as it should be. This trouble is of common 
occurrence in residence and buildings works, as 
the boiler is then very generally attended to by 
a page-boy or odd man, whose chief idea is to 
economise the time spent in stoking. 

The quantities given in this table, although 
sufficient and correct for all ordinary purposes, 
can be increased with decided advantage if cost 
is not of chief importance. It is quite recog- 
nised that a benefit is derived by putting a more 
than necessary quantity of pipe, in the same 
way that a fully-large boiler (beyond the size 
arrived at by calculation) gives better, more re- 
liable, and economical results. In the first 
place, it is an advantage to have an apparatus 
that will respond rapidly to whatever attention 
is devoted to the fire. Then, with an apparatus 
that would be considered overpowerful in the 
ordinary way, we can afford to keep low fires, 
with little attention, and the fires when banked 
for the night will, without fear of failure, keep 
up an efficient heat during the night, when they 
have the least, or perhaps no, attention what- 
ever. 

This is a question that should always be 
prominent in the engineer’s mind, viz., that 
during the daytime, when attention can be 
and is given to the boiler, and the best results 
can be easily effected, the natural temperature 
is higher than at night, and assists matters 
materially. At night, when the fire is banked 
and left to smoulder and do the best it can by 
itself, the temperature registersits lowest point, 
and if the boiler and apparatus are not fully 
capable, mischief will be done—suflicient, per- 
haps, to destroy the work of the season. With 
all calculations of quantities, heating surfaces, 
&c., the coldest winter temperature has to be 
guarded against, with a fire that is left, per- 
haps, all the night through without atten- 
tion. 

It has been mentioned how uncertain the 
results must be with a table based upon cubical 
contents, especially when comparing lean-to 
and span-houses in which the quantity of glass 
varies to such a great extent. This variation, 
however, can be met by a fixed allowance as 
just shown, but the quantity of glass varies in 
other ways. Supposing we have two glass- 
houses of exactly the same height and width, but 
one measuring 15 ft. and the other 30 ft. in 
length, here we get exactly double cubical 
capacity, but not double the quantity of glass 
(the glass being the sole cause of heat-loss as 
explained). In this case no harm would ensue, 
as by calculation we should give the smaller 
house sufficient pipe and the larger house too 
much. The only objection would be, that as- 
suming the job to be one in which cost was of 
primary importance, we should be spending 
money on pipe unnecessarily in the larger house. 
It will be understood that the difference in 
quantity of glass occurs by the fact that the 
30 ft. house has but two glazed ends, whereas 
two 15 ft. houses would have four glazed ends. 

Another example may be illustrated in a 
high-domed conservatory or a palm-house. 
With these we get double the cubic contents 
(or more) of a low glass-house, but not double 
the glass area. In thiscase, if we get a more 
than exact quantity of pipe, certainty no harm 
ensues, for in high houses we require a full 
sufficiency of pipe, as the heat, or, rather, 
heated air, rises, and gets out of the way at the 
top more quickly than is desirable. 

Hood plainly saw the fault that the com- 
plexity of his rule gave rise to, and compiled a 
table of figures which greatly simplified matters, 
although it still remained based upon the glass- 
area, and not cubic contents. Acubic contents 
table was also given by Hood, but not willingly, 
as it was opposed to the exactitude of his 
general information. Although errors crept in 
here and there, his work has been practically 
beyond criticism, and has only fallen behind by 
reason of its age, which made it somewhat un- 
suited to modern practices and requirements. 
An excellent new edition of this work has, how- 
ever, now been published. 

When an apparatus is first tested, some idea 
of its efficiency can be gained by the time it 
takes to heat up the previously cold and 
possibly damp interior. Of course, accuracy is 
rather out of the question, as results will vary 
with the normal temperature of the air. If an 
apparatus be erected in the summer time, it is 
difficult to judge its efficiency except by feeling 
the temperature of the pipes, and having con- 
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fidence that the quantity of pipe is sufficient: 
If, on the other hand, the first trial of the 
apparatus be made in cold weather, the time 
occupied in getting the interior of the house to 
its required heat should be about as follows :— 


Width 4-in. pipe ioe 4 hours. 
39 99 39 hictiat 34 93 
9 2 ” 9 eve 25 9 


A perfectly dry house would be heated in 
less time than this, for with moisture (water) 
we have a substance that possesses a great 
affinity for heat. Moisture is a very necessary 
feature in all glass-houses, and its presence 
materially delays the heating up of the air. 
When the apparatus is first getting warm, it is 
the air and moisture alone that takes up the 
heat; after the air becomes somewhat warm, 
the glass begins to transfer the heat from the 
air in contact with it to the outer air which is 
in need of it. A familiar example of this is the 
cold downward current of air that always exists 
near windows, this down current being air 
robbed of its heat by contact with the glass, 
and being thus rendered heavier than the 
general air of the room. It is much like the 
circulating action of hot water, but reversed as 
to the cause. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR SALFORD.— 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Salford 
Town Hall, in respect of an application by the 
Salford Corporation for sanction to borrow 55,000/., 
under the ag ee of the Municipal Corporations 
Act and the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, for 
the provision of a school of technical instruction in 
the borough. Plans of the proposed new school 
were exhibited on the walls of the committee-room 
where the inquiry was held, and the details were 
explained to the inspector by the architect, Mr. 
Henry Lord.—The Town Clerk, in supporting the 
application of the Corporation, said the purchase of 
the land was put at 1,833/., and the cost of the 
erection of the school buildings at 43,500/. The 
subjects proposed to be taught in the school in- 
cluded chemistry, building construction, machine 
construction and drawing, magnetism and elec- 
tricity, mechanical engineering, and theoretical 
mechanics. After the inquiry closed the inspector 
visited the site of the proposed school. 


NEw Cus, LIncoLnN.—On the 9th inst. a Liberal 
Club building was opened at Lincoln. The building 
is situated between St. Swithin’s-square and Water- 
side. The approach to the building, which is of 
red brick with stone dressings, is from the first- 
named street. A vestibule leads into a large 
central hall. On the left of the vestibule is a read- 
ing-room, 26 ft. by 22 ft., and on the right isa 
corridor leading to two offices. At the back of this 
corridor, on the west side of the building, there is 
a lecture-hall, capable of seating 500 persons. It 
is 60 ft. by 30 ft., and has at the end two cloak- 
rooms and the usual offices. On the left of the 
central hall is a refreshment bar, and beyond, on 
the east side, is a smoke-room, 32 ft. by 22 ft. The 
first-floor is reached by a staircase from the central 
hall. The billiard-room, 62 ft. by 26 ft., occupies 
the entire front of the building on the first-floor, 
and two French windows in it give access to a 
verandah, 22 ft. long, over the main entrance. A 
room, 24 ft, by 22 ft., is set apart for games, and 
there is also a lock-up library, 15 ft. by 10 ft., on 
the first floor. Adjoining it is the directors’ room, 
16 ft. by 14 ft. ‘The caretaker’s rooms are also 
situated here. In the basement there isa cellar, 
76 ft. by 28 ft., a club kitchen, two hot and cold 
water baths, and the apparatus for heating the 
club. The architects were Messrs. Sington & 
Brameld, of Manchester; and the contractors 
Messrs. Lansdown & Son, of Lincoln. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES, SEATON BurRN. — On 
the 19th inst. new branch stores at Seaton Burn, 
belonging to the Cramlington Co-operative Society, 
Limited, were formally opened. The buildings 
comprise upon the ground floor dry goods and 
flour warehouses, with large cellar underneath, 
poy and drapery, boot and shoe, and hardware 

epartments, greengrocery and vegetable store, 
butcher’s shop, slaughter and hanger-houses, oil 
store, and the usual conveniences. Upon the first 
floor is a large hall 65 ft. by 36 ft., capable of hold- 
ing 500 adults, and two ante-rooms. The ventila- 
tion is by means of Messrs. Boyle’s air-pump venti- 
lator; the heating by hot-water pipes, the appa- 
ratus having been fixed by Messrs. Henry Walker 

Son, engineers, Gallowgate, Newcastle ; the seat- 
ing by the North of England School Furnishing 
Compan Y Darlington ; and patent roller shutters by 
Messrs. Francis & Co., London. The architect for 
the buildings is Mr, J. G. Crone, 50, Granger- 
street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the contractor 
was Mr. Amos Gray, of North Gosforth, while the 
clerk of works was Mr. Amos Gray, jun., Wide- 
open, The internal fittings are carried out in 





pitch-pine, also the cleading of walls and ceilings, 
and the cost of the buildings has been 2,250/. 


Foresters’ HALL, PLYMOUTH.—On the 19th inst. 
a new Foresters’ Hall, which has been erected at 
the Uctagon, Plymouth, was opened. The building 
is three stories high, and is built of local stone with 
Portland stone dressing and stucco front. On the 
ground floor, on the left of the entrance lobby, is 
an apartment intended as the district secretary’s 
office, and approached through a small waiting- 
room. Behind it is court-room No. 1. The 
large hall is approached through a passage leading 
from the Octagon entrance to a circular porch, 
which opens through swing doors into the hall. 
The latter is 66 ft. long by 28 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
lighted from thetep by a double sky-light, the 
framework being formed of steel, filled with Helli- 
well’s patent glazing. At theupper end a platform 
will be erected, and seating accommodation will be 

rovided for 500 persons. Behind the hall is a 
kitchen, and over it a retirine-room for ladies. 
Emergency exits open out into Bath-lane. On the 
second floor of the main building are two addi- 
tional court-rooms ; overhead are the caretaker’s 
apartments, All the court-rooms are fitted with 
mica flap ventilators, the window being filled with 
cathedral stained-glass. There are also cloak- 
rooms and lavatories, fitted with Sicilian marble 
ware, for both ladies and gentlemen. The pre- 
mises have been erected by Mr. 8S. Harvey, Ply- 
mouth, from the designs of Mr. H. J. Snell, archi- 
tect. Mr. G. H. Julian has been clerk of works. 


Baptist CHAPEL, LAUNCESTON. — On the 17th 
inst. the foundation-stone was laid of a Baptist 
Chapel, which is to be erected in the Western-road, 
Launceston. The building, designed by Mr. Otho B. 
Peter, architect, Launceston, will be of Gothic style. 
A gable end and porch of cut and dressed stone 
will face the Western-road. Seating accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 120 persons, the seats and 
sittings being of pitch pine. Underneath the chapel 
will be aschool-room. The building is to be heated 
throughout by hot-water pipes. Mr. G. H. Strike 
is the contractor. 


EE 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


HEMSWORTH WATERWORKS, — On Wednesday, 
March 9, a Local Government Inquiry was com- 
menced at Wakefield relative to an application of 
the Hemsworth Rural Sanitary Authority for a pro- 
visional order to acquire lands and easements other- 
wise than by agreement. Major-General Crozier 
presided. There was no opposition on the part of 
the landowners concerned, but the project, which 
is to supply water to no less than nine townships, 
was opposed by ratepayers in some of the con- 
tributory places, and the inquiry was adjourned to 
Monday, the 14th inst., and again to March 29, 
The scheme is to supply an ultimate population 
estimated at 25,000, with 350,000 gallons of water 
to be purchased from the joint Boards of Dewsbury 
and Heckmondwike, with whom a provisional agree- 
ment has been completed. The water is derived from 
the moorlands at the head waters of the River Don, 
The works are estimated to cost about 28,0007. The 
supply will be by gravitation. Mr. M. Paterson, 
M.Inst.C.E., gave evidence, and stated that he had 
investigated the existing supply, which consists of 
surface wells and springs, more or less polluted, and 
entirely inadequate to the needs of the district ; 
that he had failed to find a sufficient local supply, 
and that this was the best and cheapest scheme for 
a combined supply. He also stated that it had been 
agreed to supply the high levels of two townships 
on the line of pipes, and also the township of High 
Hoyland. The cbairman (Col. Ramsden), Dr. 
Coleman (medical officer), and others gave evidence. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—A committee has been formed to raise 
a monument at Paris to M. Alphand.——M. 
Achille Jacquet has been elected a member of the 
Institute, in place of the late Henriquel Dupont. 
On the recommendation of M. Daumet, the ten 
pupils who have entered in competition for the 
Prix de Rome in architecture have been given as a 
subject ‘‘ Un Musée d’Artilleriee——The “ Société 
des Amis des Arts’’ at Dijon is to open its seventh 
exhibition of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
on June 1. The exhibition is to be open till 
July 5.——The ‘Société Académique d’Archi- 
tecture’ of Lyons proposes to architects (French 
and foreign), for the subject of the competition 
of 1892, **Une Ecole de Commune,” to be 
erected on a site at Lyons. The first prize 
will be a gold medal and a sum of 200 francs; 
the second a silver medal, and the third a bronze 
medal. The designs must be sent, carriage paid, to 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts at Lyons, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Society, before December 1 of 
this year.——Six Frefch architects have sent in 
competition designs for a cathedral for Tunis, but 
no decision has yet been arrived at.——A monu- 
ment to the painter Angevin Bruneau is to be 
erected in the cemetery at Rueil (Seine-et-Oise). 
——Thbe sculptors Desca, Escoula, and Mathet 
are commissioned to make the model for a 

















monumental fountain for the town of Tarbes 
(Hautes - Pyrénées), ——The Société des Amis 
des Arts at Cognac is organising an art-exhibition 
in that town, to open on June 1.—M. Manceay 

a former pupil of Cabanel, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of drawing at the College of Beauvais. 
The death is announced of Madame Jenny Gaupillat 

sculptor, author of a fine bust of Mdlle. Mario 
Bashkirtseff exhibited in the Salon of 1886,—_y 

Gabriel Emanuel Faraill, a talented sculptor, has 
died suddenly at the age of fifty-four. He was a 
pupil of Oliva and Farochon. From 1886 to 
1891 he exhibited at the Salon various statues 
and busts remarkable for their conscientious 
execution. Among his works may be mentioned a 
figure of a young girl which gained a third medal] in 
the Salon of 1886, and a large bronze statue of the 
painter Rigaud which stands in one of the public 
squares at Perpignan, after having figured in the 
Salon of 1889.——A fine paining by Mantegna, 
representing the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, in the 
parish church of the small town of Aigueperse 
(Puy-de-Déme), has been seriously damaged by some 
person unknown. 


BERLIN.—The proposed metropolitan overhead 
railroad scheme is apparently to be carried out 
without much delay. The electrical engineers, 
Messrs. Siemens & Halske, have altered their route 
in accordance with the wishes of a special com- 
mittee which had criticised their scheme for the 
authorities when first mooted. The altered plans 
have been put before the Police President for 
approval, and he has sent them to the Minister of 
the Interior with his recommendation. If the 
Minister’s approval be obtained at once, the pre- 
liminary works are to be commenced this summer ; 
and, if this be the case, the new line can be opened 
in 1894. The Emperor wishes to have some of 
the old houses in the vicinity of his ‘‘ Schloss” 
pulled down. This proposed extension of the 
‘‘Schlossfreiheit ” will require a large sum of 
money. For the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds, the Emperor wishes again to have recourse 
to his favourite “‘lottery” system. The Privy 
Counsellor in whose department the matter would 
have to be settled has apparently refused to help the 
Emperor this time. He has asked for his dismissal} 
from his unpleasant post, and will receive it.—— 
According to the annual report there is a decrease 
in the number of members in the older of the two 
architectural societies, ‘‘ Der Architekten Verein 
zu Berlin.”” The number is 1,849 this year ; it was 
1,887 last year. This is probably due to the popu- 
larity of the new “‘ Vereinigung.” The library has 
11,786 volumes. —— A third society has been 
founded ; its name is ‘‘ Skitze,” and it will havea 
large number of juniors on its rol].——The money 
for the Berlin Cathedral being forthcoming, the old 
“Dom” is now to be pulled down and an iron 
church put up for the use of the parish during the 
years in which the new building is to be erected. 
20,0002. are at the disposal of Professor Raschdorft 
for this purpose.——The total cost of the sight 
covered markets lately erected is 829,9002. 


Municu.—The Deutsche Bauzeitung states that 
the preparations for the Munich International Art 
Exhibition this summer have progressed wonder- 
fully well. Besides a good show of Bavarian and 
North German work there is to be a good repre- 
sentation of Spanish art. Hungary ,is expected to 
send a large collection of paintings, and it 1s hoped 
that Scotland will be fairly represented. A member 
of the managing committee has gone over to 
America to bring over a collection of paintings 
from the United States. As to the architectural 
group, we hear that there are to be some specimens 
of von Hansen’s, von Ferstel’s, and the late 
Semper’s drawings on view in separate rooms. 


SWITZERLAND.—Nineteen designs were sent in 
for the proposed concert-halls and assembly-rooms 
to be erected at Zurich. The competition for this 
imposing block has been won by Herr Bruno 
Schmitz, the ‘‘ memorial monument specialist at 
Berlin. He bad also won the preliminary com- 
petition some time back. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WREN’S LIBRARY AT Lincotn.—At a numerously- 
attended meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, oP 
Thursday, March 17, Dr. Jobn Evans, F.R.S. p 
President, in the chair, the following yer sremger 
was unanimously adopted :—*“ That the eno 8 “ 
Antiquaries of London hears with much regret tha 
the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln have avowed an 
intention to pull down the north walk of the — 
of their church, and the library over it, in order 
build on the same site an imitation of the other 
three sides of the cloister, which are of the four- 
teenth century ; against this proposal the — 
desires to protest as strongly as it can, an 4 
the same time to point out that the existing > . 
ing, which is the work of Sir Christopher ie 
is a good piece of architecture, well fitte oe 
its place, and convenient for the uses for whic - 
was intended, whilst the substitution of new oe 
in its place will be a falsification of history, 22 
there will be little compensation for the ay? * 
Wren’s building, even if the ornamental parts 0 be 
should be worked up, as has been proposed, int 
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ilding on another site.” On the pro- 
oar) of gir H. B. Bacon, Bart., seconded by Mr. 
(, J. Ferguson, it was unanimously resolved ‘‘ That 
3 cot of the resolution be forwarded to the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln.” 

CenteNARY OF ‘“‘THE BaTH HERALD.”—We 
have received from the proprietors of the Bath 
Herald an interesting account of the history of 
that journal, which has lately celebrated its 
centenary. We have also received a fac-semele copy 
of the first number of the Herald, which bears 
date March 3, 1792. It is admirably printed in 
old-style type supplied by Messrs. Caslon & Son. 
The contents of the number include news of the 
death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of whom it speaks as 


follows :— 

“THURSDAY, FEB. 23, Died, much lamented by his 
numerous friends, in the 69th year of his age, Sir 
JosHUA REYNOLDS, Knight, President of the Royal 
Academy.— Genius was his, not confined merely to his 
own peculiar art, for his talents were truly various. 
He was the first of Painters, because he chose to be so: 
he might have stood with BURKE in Oratory, or 
MALONE iv Criticism and elegant Literature, if either 


d been his subject. 
nas compositions, chiefly discourses on the art he 


professed, are marked by an attic elegance of expres- 
sion, clearly the result of the harmony of his mind. 
SHAKESPERE owes to him some very beautiful elucida- 
tions, and his country, her school of painting.—Virtue, 
however, bestows the best praise. He was a firm 
friend, a benevolent and honourable man. 

His talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and 

not meanly cultivated by letters, his social virtues in 
all the relations, and all the habitudes of life, rendered 
him the centre of a very great and unparallelled variety 
of agreeable societies. He had too much merit not 
to excite some jealousy, but too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his time 
can be felt with a more sincere, general, and unmixed 
sorrow.” 
We quote this as an interesting contemporary testi- 
mony to the talents and character of Sir Joshua. 
The Herald also contains some lines to his memory 
commencing — 

“ Reynolds, twas thine with magic skill to trace 

The perfect semblance of exterior grace.” 


The proprietors have in their possession a file of the 
Herald complete for the whole of the century, and 
they say that permission can always be obtained to 
search the file for any legitimate purpose. We 
congratulate them on the centenary of their excel- 
lent journal. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY ARCHITECT FOR CuUM- 
BERLAND. — Mr. Geo. D. Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Carlisle, was elected County Architect at the last 
meeting of the Cumberland County Council. 


ISLE OF MAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1892. 
—Mr. George North, M.I.M.E., of 90, Queen- 
street, London, E.C., has been appointed represen- 
tative for London and the South of England for the 
above Exhibition, which will be opened on July 4 
next. Intending exhibitors can obtain all informa- 
tion on application to Mr. North. 


THE ‘GRAviTA” WATER-METER.—This is a new 
water-meter which appears to ensure accuracy of 
measurement. It possesses great simplicity of con- 
struction, and consists, essentially, of a box divided 
into two measuring chambers of equal capacity, but 
so arranged that the narrow end of one chamber is 
parallel with the wide end of the other. The box 
being pivoted on centres, it tilts by gravity first to one 
side and then to theother. The act of tilting trans- 
fers the incoming supply from one chamber to the 
other, and at the same time discharges the contents 
of the full chamber, and the operation is repeated 
automatically as long as the water comes in. We 
have seen something like this meter before, but 
this embodies some very marked improvements. 
It is easily adaptable to all existing fittings, and is 
suitable for use with any pressure of water, and 
with constant or intermittent supply. It is also 
capable of being used either in substitution for, or 
2 combination with, existing water cisterns. 


Dust-coLtEctinc.—The Vestry of St. Pancras 
organised a system of dust collection from 
a to house and street to street, by which the 
— will be removed from every house in the parish 
oe The streets and other places in each 
i c - arranged on a consecutive route list, in 
= er that each street is followed by the 
= _ adjoining street. The dust-carts being 
ane = and the dustmen being compelled to 
that _ house, every ratepayer is enabled to see 
a System is administered to all fairly, and 
oon secure regularity and efficiency by promptly 
ages, to the Health Department in case of 
a irregularity. The dustmen are under 
— 4 to report every case of refusal to allow 
pe to be removed, and in the case of repeated 
ro Persistent refusal the Health Department will 


® such action as may b 
the protection of beaken © deemed necessary for 


on LARGEST Loc-Saw.—Messrs. A. Ransome & 
en A produced the largest machine-saw for 

Cutting as yet designed. It is intended for 
be ass me. where it will have to do with huge logs 
chdiia —. and other hard woods. The design 
vet ties main standard of a hollow box casting of 
Mee fas fe. section, the lower end splayed to a wide 
me “te ting down to the foundations, The saw 
ieee rly | large, and adapted to work band- 

P to 9 in. in width. They. are accurately. 








turned, and balanced to run perfectly true and 
steady at a speed of 300 revolutions a minute. The 
top pulley is constructed of forged steel, the rim 
being lagged with well-seasoned wood, overlaid with 
india-rubber cloth, which gives a slightly elastic 
surface for the saw tobed upon. The bottom pulley 
is similarly constructed, but is mueh heavier, to 
prevent the saw over-running when entering the 
cut. The pulley-shafts are also of forged steel, and 
are supported in very long seif-lubricating bearings 
fitted with seif-adjusting swivel blocks. There are 
provided also various means of adjustment of the 
saw blade toits proper position : for giving its proper 
tension, and for varying the tension according to the 
requirements of the sectional areas of the different 
sizes employed. The feed motion ranges from 6 ft. 
to 60 ft. per minute, and can be varied by a friction 
disc whilst the saw isin cut. Thelog is borne ona 
separate timber-carriage running on rails. The 
band-saws of this type now in use will cut at the 
rate of 80 superficial feet per minute in soft wood, 
or 50 ft. in oak. The large machine, which a number 
of visitors inspected on the 17th instant, will ac- 
complish much more than the above result. The 
huge vertical post or standard is 16 ft. in height, 
with pulleys 8 ft. in diameter, making the total ele- 
vation 21 ft. over all, and the jaws between the 
pulleys will deal with logs of 7 ft. diameter,—the 
actual cut being 6 ft. 4in. The effective running 
speed of the saw-edge is 7,000ft. per minute. Any 
intelligent sawyer can readily be trained to work the 
saw, but, doubtless, the instructions must be strictly 
followed. Two men are required at the cutting,— 
the sawyer who remains by his saw, and another 
man who rides on the timber-carriage. This carriage 
is an important portion of the arrangements, and 
is constructed with a strongly-bolted wood framing 
furnished with iron-clips for rapidly fixing the log. 
Other devices enable the log when laid on the carriage 
to be gripped by the operation of one lever and 
dealt with by the man who rides on the carriage. 
The same man can also work another lever which 
sets the log clear of the saw when running back. 
The movements of the log-carriage are so rapid that 
the loss of time when a log of 30 ft. is being sawn is 
only a few seconds. Special tools are provided for 
automatically sharpening the saw, for slightly 
stretching when the back or front edge has varied 
in tension by reason of being heated in working, 
and the band-saw itself, if broken, can be brazed 
together and re-adjusted to its working duty. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN HAvVRE.—According 
to a recent report of the United States Consul at 
Havre on wages and food prices in that locality, 
the rates paid in the building trade are :—Black- 
smiths, per day of ten hours, 5s. 24d.; brick- 
layers, per day of ten hours, 5s. 23d. ; labourers, 
per day of twelve hours, 2s.—2s. 44d. ; cabinet- 
makers, per day of ten hours, 4s. 10d.; car- 
penters, per day of ten hours, 4s. 04d.; gas- 
works’ employés, per day of ten hours, 2s. 10d.— 
4s, 10d. ; painters, per day of ten hours, 4s. 104d. ; 
paper-hangers and decorators, piece-work, rate not 
fixed; plasterers, per day of ten hours, 6s, 5d.; 
plumbers, per day of ten hours, 5s. 7}d.; appren- 
tices, per day of ten hours, ls. 63d. ; stone-cutters, 
per day of ten hours, 5s. 25d.; teamsters, per day of 
twelve hours, 3s. 4}d.; water-works’ employés: 
fountain men, per year and after, 72/. 7s. 6d.; 
twenty-five years’ service pensioned on half-pay ; 
labourers excavating canals, per day of ten hours, 
2s. 44d.——2s. 10d. ; labourers, street, per day of ten 
hours, ls, 73d. 


Royat INstTItuTION.—The lecture arrangements 
after Easter include the following :—Professor T. G. 
Bonney, two lectures on ‘The Sculpturing of 
Britain—its later Stages ” (the Tyndall Lectures) ; 
Mr. Frederick E. Ives, two lectures on ‘‘ Photo- 
graphy in the Colours of Nature”; Professor 
Dewar, four lectures on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Gases” ; 
and Professor H. Marshall Ward, three lectures on 
‘*‘Some Modern Discoveries in Agricultural and 
Forest Botany ” (illustrated by lantern), 


THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—With the return to 
work of the federated colliers, the English iron 
market has become more settled, but the Durham 
miners’ strike has caused a state of stagnation in 
the Cleveland district. The troubles with the men 
have somewhat strengthened pig-iron prices, but 
very little is doing in either crude or manufactured 
iron. In the tinplate market the tone is still dull. 
The steel trade shows little alteration, but prices of 
heavy rails have recovered from last week’s decline, 
Blooms, on the other hand, have receded. Sbip- 
building-yards are in a depressed state generally, 
and engineers, on the whole, are slack. The coal 
trade is quieter.—/ron. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
meeting of this Association, on the 16th inst., Mr, 
C. H. Compton in the chair, it was announced that 
an invitation had been received from the Town 
Council of Cardiff to hold the forty-ninth Congress 
of the Association in that town in August, and that 
the invitation had been accepted. The Marquis of 
Bute will read a paper, and has accepted the office 
of patron. Mr. Earle Way exhibited some interest- 
ing pieces of Roman pottery and others of later 
date, which had formed part of the Gwilt collection 
of objects found in Southwark, Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S,A., read some notes on a series of seals, 
mostly unpublished, ef the Abbots of Rievaulx. A 





cast of a curious seal of Hyde Abbey was also ex- 
hibited, showing the head of St. Valentine, which 
had been purchased by a Roya] donor at great 
cost. Mr. Macmichael exhibited a large collection 
of yellow glazed ware, of fifteenth-century date, 
found in excavations near Charing-cross. He also 
read some notes on some of the signs of the old 
trading firms of London and its vicinity, and pro- 
duced numerous old engravings and sketches of the 
various signs referred to. A paper was then read 
by Mr. R. Lloyd on the history of the Guelph 
family. 


A Pipe BENDER.—Messrs. C. Winn & Co., of 
Birmingham, send an illustration of Billing’s patent 
device for bending lead pipes without flattening the 
pipe. It consists of a long spiral spring, tapered 
at one end and with a loop at the other end to pull 
it out. The coil is inserted in the pipe before 
bending, and preserves its circular section ; after 
the operation it is drawn out by the loop referred 
to. 


CLOCK, HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION SEWAGE 
Works. —The Huddersfield Corporation having 
selected the firm of Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, 
to supply the new bell and make the new clock for 
the new sewage works at Deighton, the work has 
been putin hand by them from instructions received 
from Mr. R. S. Dugdale, the Borough Surveyor, 
and is now nearly completed. The time is shown 
upon four large external skeleton cast-iron dials, 
filled in with white opal glass for illumination. The 
hours are struck upon a large bell of bell-metal. 


Tae ‘ Betvorr” Stove.—Amongst the exhibits. 
of Messrs. Walter Monnery & Co., at the Building 
Exhibition, is the ‘‘ Belvoir” tiled register stove, 
which possesses some points meriting attention. 
The back of the stove is entirely of firebrick, and 
slopes forward towards the top. This arrangement. 
promotes perfect combustion, and makes the 
heating-power of the stove much greater than that 


of a stove with a vertical back. The bars are of 


tin. iron, and are arranged vertically, lin. apart. 
The bottom grate consists of a fine mesh. It is 
claimed that this stove combines the advantages of 
an open fire with those of the slow combustion 
stove designed by Mr. Pridgin Teale. The canopy 
is movable. Messrs. Monnery & Co, also exhibit 
their well-known wall- ties, _kitcheners, the 
‘‘Larbert ” self-setting ranges, and general builders 
ironmongery. 


—_— 
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LEGAL. 


CASE UNDER 'THE METROPOLITAN BUILD- 
ING ACT. — FEE FOR IRREGULAR 


BUILDING REMOVED. 
FLETCHER v. LEWIS. 


THIS summons was heard at the Lambeth Police- 
court, on the 15th inst., by Mr. Hopkins, the: 
presiding magistrate, which had been taken out by 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, the District Surveyor for 
West Newington and part of Lambeth, against 
Mr. Lewis, of No. 56, Penton-place, Walworth, for 
refusing to pay the fee for surveying a shed used as 
a store for paraffin, &c., in the rear of 56, Penton- 
place, Walworth. : ; 

It appears that the District Surveyor discovered 
the shed had been erected, and, after surveying it, 
gave notice to the defendant, who was his own 
builder, to amend the irregular work, as required 
by the Act, by enclosing the shed with brickwork, 
&e. ; but, instead of doing this, the building was 
taken down, after which the District Surveyor de- 
manded his fee in respect of the building, which, 
being refused, the present summons was taken out.. 


The defendant argued to the effect that no fee 


could be claimed unless there was a permanent 
building, built in conformity with the Act, and that 
if the building were taken down, the District Sur- 
veyor had no claim. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher claimed that under clauses 
49 and 51, taken with schedule 2, a fee is assigned 
for every new building surveyed by the District 
Surveyor, and that such fee accrues immediately 
on the covering in of the roof, and is payable one 
month thereafter, andargued that the removal could 
not affect the question. eae? 

The magistrate decided that the District Surveyor 
was entitled to his fee of 15s., and made an order 
for payment of the same, with the amount of costs 
asked for (12s. 6d.). 





4..LUe 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Antonine Wall near h. 


MONDAY, MARCH 28, 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Professor E. Kinch on *‘ The 
Valuation oi Feeding Stuffs and Foods.” .m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Bennett H. 
Brough on ** Mine Surveying.” I. oD aoe . 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—(1) Lec- 
ture by Mr. G. Corson. (2) Nomination of Officers. 
7.80 p.m. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
: teri j ired | Architect, Surveyor | Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. ' Premium. to Nature of Work or Ma By whom Req a or Engineer, | to be 
delivered. | Gelivered, 
ee 
| *Construction of Portion of Canal ........ Manchester Ship Canal eee. 
*New County Council Buildings .......... Staffordshire C. C..... 1507. 1007. & 507. ...... | May 27 aes | Official ... | pom 
PBewerage Works ....cccccecccccccccccsces Oldbury Local Board.. | 8. B. Nichol eat ty . 
Eighteen Houses, Consett, Durham ...... nog Indus. aud | | 
FOV. BOG. cccccccces | W. &. Shell .......... 
CONTRACTS. Ce airieates Bees 60.00.0000 cocccccccsccesss Southgate Local Board | ©. G. Lawson ........ | —_ a 
SO GTGNIG. « cc ccceccedceceecsees Bournemouth T. De oo |B. We he00e .. oocccccs do. 
2 Tenders *Paving Works .......++. Lecccccvcccccces West 9° Council .. | Lewis argell ...,.... April 12 
Archi urveyor, *Making-up Road ......ccccccceceecsecees 0. | ao. n 
Mature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. or Engineer. "| aioheg, |! *Circular Iron Urinal .......s:0sseeeee0. do. | do ~ 
é Stone Arched Bridge, Brook Houdd...... Abergavenny High Bd. JohnGill ............ do, 
Widening Roads, Bassalleg ........+..0-- Newport (Mon.) High | a , 
*Making-up and Paving Road ............ Lewisham Bd, of W... | Official ......cesceees Mar. 29 GREE occescs cooeoee Moial 1... .seecceees do, 
mo wm and Seoten Sd Bromley Loc. &d. .... do. do. *New Market, Arcades, and Shops Te Borough of Halifax .. | Leeming & Leeming .. 4 
Ketorts, Fire-bricks, &€.............eseeee Cleckheaton Luc. Bd. do. do. *Cleansing and Painting Works, 8. W : | 
Macadam and Paving Setts .............. Sale Loc. Bd. .....0.. A. G. McBeath ...... do, Fever Huspital..........+.s+seeeeeeees Met. Asylums Board.. | T. W. Aldwinckle .... | Aprili4 
a Rt pt A: P.ymouth Corp. ...... G. D. Bellamy........ do. *Forty New Arches, &. &C. ...e.eseeeeeee Brighton Town Coun.; F. J.C May ........ | do, 
Restoration of Farndon Church, near Technical School ........sccccsscce -»+-.-| Halifax Corpvration.. | Jackson & Fox........ April 21 
DL. tniedpbtieeinenescmsnatiianied ensnee C. Hodson Fowler .... | Mar. 30 Houses, Broomfie!ld-terrace, Headingly, 
Two Semi-detached Houses, ptanningley, SOB ccccecccvccesese tesa eeeereesees We Me BONGO cciccces Pe eeceeces No date 
Ml éecuatbvebeuguéessséoocososeswed Joseph Brooks........ aX ene do. Four Cottages, Beeston-hill, Leeds ......) = eeeveeee T. E. Farmery........ do. 
ES LELLTE LEA LET Plymouth Corp. ...... DUNES eaaddncdéaceds do. Mission Rooms at St. John-the-Baptist 
Four Houses, Low Wincobank, Rotherham} J. Tanton ............. | J. Platia.....ccecseese Mar. 31 Church, Newtown ...........-. sess | tenes Arch. Neill ...... ... do. 
Additions to Property, Bramley-laue, Alterations and Additions to St. Michael's s 
I MR ccescccssosccctocccsl © __ peescoce Sharp & Waller ...... do. Bchools, Leeds ...sssseseseceeesccesses| = te eneees Richd Wood ........ | do, 
Granite Road Metal ..........sescceree oe Pontefract Corp..... . | Jas. Heseltine ........ do. Shop and Warehouse, Land’s-lane. Leeds} =| as eeeeee Ambler & Bowman ..| do, 
Kerbing, Flagging, &. .......ccesseeees. DEEL, deccdooses Bi Giblentencscaces do New Roofs on Nave and Chancel, Bishops; | 
Thirteen Artisans’ Dwellings and Three Norton Church, Lincolm .......ee-0000) «ewes Goddard & Son ...... | do. 
Shops, Hipperholme, Halifax ........] ec weeeces Jos. F. Walsh .... ... do. *Offices, Warehouses, Stables, &c. South- | 
i ecicscosunsescossedbenetat Midland Railway .... | Uficial ....s.cee-ee -» | April 1 AMPtON weeeeceeeccee ceeceeececeeeeee| = ene eee A. W. Galbraith...... | do, 
—— ed Tank. argassete peapsonszessens Normanton Gas Co, .. do 4 do. a ee — 
Alterations and Additions, Police Station, 
rar Glamorgan ©. C....... do. do. PUBLIC APPOINTMEN TS. 
*Supply of Materials .......0.-seccsccccees Walthamstow L. B. .. | G. W. Holmes........ do. 
ar wang na < Cragg-lane, &¢.......00. Ovenden Loc. Bd. .... | Utley & Gray ........ April 2 Applica: 
Timber, Wire Rope, &c..........eeseece0. Lanc. & Yorks. Ry. .. | Official ...ccccccccees April 4 rtised 
Pumpiog Engines and other Machinery..| Horbury Local Board | 8. Shaw .............. do. Nature of Appointment. By waem Adve ; aaaney. = 
Sewage Works ....... pesecosseseenooeses o. do, do. 
*Sewers and Road Work, &C........eceeee> Bourne Estate, Windsor) Thomas & Taylor .... do. ; 
Alterations, Ruskin Museum ............ Sheffield Corp. ........ Bo SED “eoccecoces April 5 SR rad FOTOMAD cccccccccccccccceccecccece City of Birmnimainam .. | Bh... ccccccccccccccccce Mar. 30 
SD SEED cvocccccceccocsoeosocces Leyton Local Beard .. | W. Dawson .......... do, SClerk Of WOFks .ccccccccccccscccccccccces Teddington Loc. Bd... | Not stated............ April 4 


























Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions,p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv,, vi., & viii. 





Public Appointments, p. xx. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 29. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion 
ou Mr. A. R. Binnie’s paper on ‘‘ Mean or Average 
Annual Rainfall, and the Fluctuations to which it is 
Subject.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). —Mr. E. 
Roscoe Mullins on *‘The Decorative Uses of Sculp- 
ture.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30. 


Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.—Fourteenth 
Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to 
the Works of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., York-street, 
Lambeth, 8.E. 2pm. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — Mr. A. 
— on ‘* Modern Sewage Precipitation Works.” | 

p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Quarterly meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31. 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution.—Dr. B. A. Whitelegge on “ Ep!- 
demic Waves.” 3 p.m. | 


{ 
FRIDAY, APRIL 1. 


Architectural Association —Mr. Horace Townsend on 
“Literature and Architecture.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on “‘ The 
Motion of the Ether near the Earth.” 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 


Architectural Association.—Visits to (1) the Newing- 
ton Weights and Measures Offices, Union-road, Black- 
man-street, 5.E. by permission of Mr. Thomas Blashill- 
3.p.m. (2) the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, St. George's. 


omens, S.E., by permission of Mr. Keith D. Young. 
p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


3,971. — SASH-FASTENER: J. A. Piccaver. — This 
invention refers to an economical, effective, and simple 
fastener of window-sashes and the like. On the 
meeting-rail.or bar of une window-sash is secured a 
metal plate carrying a staple through which has been 

assed a link of oval shape, the link being free to work 

n the staple, but otherwise firmly secured therein. On 
the —— meeting-rail is secured a corresponding 
metallic plate, carrying in place of the staple and link a 
pin or pivot with a flat curved head or thumb-piece over 
which the link may be passed. The head is then turned ‘ 
and the link secured. 

[The invention was illustrated and described in ‘the 
Builder for December 12, 1891, p. 448. ] 


6,041.—BRICK-KILNS: J. Craven.—This refers to an 
invention for st means whereby the heat from 
the chambers of kilns in which bricks or other articles 
have been burnt can be introduced to the chambers in 
which green goods are contained, so that the heat from | 
the first-named chambers is utilised in drying the green 
goods. A metal main-pipe is led in proximity to each 
chamber of the kiln, and from each chamber a branch 
pipe leads into the said main pipe, which has in con- 
nexion with it an air drawing and forcing device. The 
branch i are each provided with valves or dampers, 
hy which their communication with the main pipe can 
be closed. The branch pipes communicate with the 
ae in the crown of each chamber. When it is, 
ired to pass the air from a chamber from which the 
charge is being drawn into a chamber containing green 
goods, the valves or dampers are operated so that the 


— 





communication between the two chambers is estab- 


lished, and the air-forcing and drawing device being set 
in operation, the hot air is drawn from the chambers 
from which the charge is being drawn, and delivered 
into the chamber containing the green goods at the 
lower part, which may be done by means of descending 
pipes introduced into the openings in the arch, with 
which the branch pipes communicate. 


6,142.—PIPE-JOINTS: 7. R. Murray.—This patent 
refers to an improved joint for wrought-iron, steel. or 
other metallic pipes, so as to remain quite tight when 
subjected to very high pressure. Each pipe-end is 
made with a thickened collar, and the joint face of one 
pipe-end of a pair is made with an annular projecting 
rib, the joint face of the other pipe-end of a pair being 
made with an annular recess or rebate, into which the 
projection enters when the two pipe-ends are brought 
together. Lead or other suitable slightly-compressible 
material is put into the annular recess to make the 
j int tight. The pipe-ends are fixed together by means 
of screw-bolts, which connect rings fitting, or nearly 
fitting, on the pipes, and bearing against the inner sides 
of the collars on the pipe-ends ; or lugs may be formed 


} on the collars to receive the screw-bolts, by means of 
} which the pipe-ends are fixed together 


6,257.—KILNS: W. C. Gibson.—This invention relates 
to kilns for biscuiting and burning clay goods which are 
to be glazed or enamelled, and has for lts object to so 
construct such kilns that the waste heat from the burn- 
ing or glazing muftle is utilised for heating the biscuiting 
kiln, a great saving in fuel being thereby effected. The 
inventor constructs afkiln for glazing or enamelling 
the clay goods. The kiln is amuffle kiln, as the burning 
chamber must, of course, be free from smoke or other 
impurities. Beside, near to, or as a part of this kiln is 
constructed a second kiln or chamber,for biscuiting the 
ware. This kiln is also preferably a muffle. By means 
of one or more vents the waste heat is conducted into 
the biscuiting kiln to heat it up. By means of dampers 
these vents may be closed, or partially closed, at any 
time. A flue with damper door may be arranged in con- 
nexion with each kiln. When the twin kilns are work- 
ing simultaneously, the flue of the glazing kiln may be 
closed, so that the waste gases may pass to and heat up 
the biscuiting kiln. When the biscuiting kiln is not used 
the dampers in the connecting vents may be closed, and 
the flue of the glazing kiln opened. 


1,052.—PARQUET FLOORING: J. 7. Chappell.—This 
invention relates to the preparation of pieces of wood 
used for parquet or block-flooring, and to the joining 
and laying of the same to ensure their firm fixing and 
junction. Each piece of wood is made with an ogee 
moulding at its lower edge, and with a groove to receive 
metal dowels. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


March 7.—4,445, G. Pawson, Securing Knobs to Brass 
Mountings of Door and other Furniture.—4,448, T. 
Jackson, Grates and Fireplaces.—4,496, J. Holliday, 
Artificial Stones. 

March 8 —4,511, 8. Turner, Fireproof Floor.—4,518, 
A. Carey, Hydrauli: Lifts.—4,525, H. Fitzpatrick, Glass 
Bricks.—4,531, C. Horrell, Sash-fasteners for Windows. 
—4,534, T. Shurmer, Bricks.—4,538, I. Irlam, Bricks.— 
4,540, G. Graham, Building or Paving Blocks. —4,553, J. 
Knights, Burning Portland Cement.— 4,572, W. Macna- 
mara, Stops for Gates.—4,573, T. Whale, Valves in 
Water-closet Cister ns.—4,590, A. Thrower, Girders.— 
4,598, C. Adams, Machines for Sanding Brick Moulds. — 
4,624, J. Cohn, Water-closets, &c. 

March 9.—4,656, R. Harrison, trading as Loach & 
Clarke, Devices for Opening, Closing, and Adjusting 
Windows, &c. 

March 10.—4,751, A. Bromley, Open Firegrates. 

March 11.—4,790, T. Robinson, Self-acting Cross-cut 
Saw-benches. — 4,791, T. Bradbear, Closet Fittings — 
4,826, P. Pierpoint, Smoke or Ceiling Protectors for 
+ nampa &c.—4,842, T. Johnson, Garden Tile or 

ze. 


March 12.—4,871, T. Robinson, Connecting Metal Pipes 
to the Basins or Traps of Water-closets, &c.—4,913, E. 
Peters, Chimney-tops or Terminals. 


——— 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


536, J. Robson, Sash-fasteners.—1,023, S. Middleton, 
Operating Window-sashes —1, 129, A. Fowler, Automati- 
cally Flushed Water-closets.~—1,170, J. Leach & J, 
Lewis, Fastening Window-sashes.—1,693, E. Harvey, 
Water-closets.—1,942, S. Renschel, Handles for Furni- 
ture-drawers, &c.—1915, A Smith and J. Emery, Centre 
Revolving-ball in Taps.—2,018, W. Day and E. Eden, 
Safety-ladder Hook.—2,091, W. Blackband and E£. 
Charles, Door-knobs, &c. --2,131, F. Stokes, Continuous 
treatment of Lime, Cement, &c., and in the Lining of 
Kilns and Farnaces for Burning Cement, &c.—2,358, 
C. Baker, Gates.—2,385, M. Hallam, Rack-pulleys for 
the Cords of Window-blinds.—2,392, W. & E. Freeman, 
Flushing-tanks of Water-waste Preven‘ers. —2,453, H. 
Sutcliffe, Water-closet Basins, and in means for Ven- 
tilating the Soil-pipes of same.—2,951, C. Logan, Wire 
Nails. —2,964, M. Kann, Working-stone.—2,967, H. Wood- 
house, Fire-grates or Stoves.—3.016, G. Lawford, Closet 
Connections.—3,093, J. Carr, Mortising Chisel —3,201, 
D. Halpin, Treads for Stairs.—3,266, J. Jones, Drainage 
Appliances.—3,302, W. Jones, Water-waste Preventer. 
—3,608, F. Grew, Doors. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Twe Months.) 


1,154, W. Riley, Knobs or Door-handles, and adjust- 
ing and holding them upon their Spindles.—2,713, T. 
McCulloch, Window-sash Fastener. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


MARCH 10.—By Worsfold & Hayward (at Dover): 4, 6, 
and 7, Chapel-st., Dover, f., r. 36/., 605/.; 21 and 22, 
Biggin-st., Dover, f., r. 80/., 1,430/. ; 20, Biggin-st. and 
Malthouse, f., r. 40/., ¢90/. ; 238, Pencester-rd., f., Fr. 86l., 
6201. ; 57, Folkestone-rd., f., 5700. ; 20, Military-rd., f., 
2251. ; 12, Worthington-lane, f., 220/. ; 51, Dour-st., u.t. 
67 yrs., g.r. 21. 53., r. 17l., 2457.; 7 and 8, Palmerston 
Cottages, Charlton, f., 245/ 

MARCH 14.—By Hince & Lewis: 19, Morton-rd., 
Islington, u.t. 51 yrs., gr. 5/.103., r. 34/7, 300L.—Ey 
Phillips, Lea, & Davies: f g.r. of 151., with revenue © 
79 yrs, Norman-rd., Bow, 3807 ; 1 and 4, Mertont 
Wandsworth, u.t. 91 yrs., gr. 197 , 6407.—By S. A, Lock: 
S0A, 82 to 86 (even), Boundary-st., Bethnal-green, C, 
9451.—By 7 P. Rider: 77 and 79 Bramley-rd., Notting: 
hill, ut. 70 yrs., g.r, 187, 600/.; 6, 8, and 10, Rigelt: 
rd., Kensal-green, u.t. 87 yrs, gT. 151 15s., 3901.— 
By Rouch & Parkhouse : 20, Victoria-rd., Stroud-greet, 
u.t. 81 yrs.,g.r. 6/.10s,r. 407, 4001 ; 45, a. 
st., Euston-sq., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 181. 188., TF. 80l. <9" 
By A. G. Windsor: 38, Almorah-rd, Islington, U. ‘ 
yrs., g.r. 61., r. 402 , 3152 ; 29 to 37 odd, South-st ’ oe 
35 yrs., g-r. 311. 10s., 85° ; 2, 4, and 6, Nailour-st., peo 
59 yrs., g.r. 161. 10s., 4507 ; 39 and 32, Hyde-rd., co 
ut. 44 yrs., gr. 127. 12s, 1,1207 ; 144 and - ~/ 
herdess-walk ; and 1, Forston-st., u.t. 7} yrs., &-T- . : 
21 , 1857. ; 148, Shepherdess-walk, u.t. 62 yrs., ors + 
301 , 851. ; 39, <j 41, Eagle Wharf-rd., u.t. 10¢ yt 

; ‘ 3301. 

’ amon 0d. Be Debenham, Tewson, & Co : The “— 
of 8 and 9, Great Sc. Helens, City of London, ro 
3 677 ft., term 80 yrs., at 950/. a year; 83, Tooley» ee 
13, Ball-ct., Southwark, f,r. 120/., 2,200 asi so 
& Co.: Nos. 49A and 50, and 10, 11, and 12, Se 
Strand, f., area 2,880 ft., 16,000/. —By Rogers, Chap a . 
& Thomas: 29, oy _ Kensington, 

., gr. 202 , r. 1200., 1, 

MO anor 16.—By Inman & Co.: Fer. of — be 
reversion in 13 yrs., Barnsbury, 1,1602. ; ~ hay 
villas, Maida Vale, u.t. 58 yrs., @ F- 101. , r. 500., y 
8 and 9, Goldsmith’s-pl., Kilburn, u.t. 52 yrs, Sows 
4051.—By C. P. Whiteley: 7, Spencer-rd , — - ty 10, 
f., 3002. ; 8, Spencer-rd., u.t 65 yrs., &.¥. 4 gat 





-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g-T. 61. 6s., 1851.—By rm 
+ New North-rd., Hoxton, u.t. 24yrs, gT; 30/., 1500. 
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By H. 





dson: 7 and 8. Tilley-st., Spitalfields, f,, r. 

"i a 8 freehold site area 2.000 ft., Widegate- 

~% 1 £502 ; profit rental of 60/, 18 and 19, Artillery- 
. ’ 


ne, u.t. 15 yrs., 1750 
ane 17.—By Glasier & Sons: fg.r. of 60/. 15s., 
with reversion in 89 y18 Uxbridge-rd., Shepherd’s-bush, 

495l. ; £g.r. of 631., with reversion in 89 yrs., Arminger- 
i 1,5601.--By Newbon & Co. : 2, Beresford-rd , Canon- 
pur "ut. 58 yrs., gr. Sl, 4457.5 6, Annette-rd., Hol- 
“sal wt. 72 yrs., gF. 61. 6s., 2650. ; 54 and 56, Mintern- 
rd., Hoxton, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 71., Fr. 621., 3502 ; 6, Rheidol- 
i’ Jelington, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 51, x. 400, 2902. ; 21, 28, 
and 29, Northampton-st, ut. 26 yrs., g.F. 122, 2904. ; 
8, De Beauvoir-crescent, Kingsland, u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 40. ; 
and a gr. of 12/, (same term), 2601.—By H. J. Bliss & 
Sons : 1 to 7 (odd), Buker-st., Bethnal-green, u.t 33 yrs., 

r. 8l., 385/.; 60 and 62, Warley-st., ut. 14 yrs., g.r. 
ol $s., 701. ; 19 and 20, Lessada-st., u.t. 40 yrs. g.r. 6/. 6s., 
3001. . 25, Sale-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g.F. 4l, 3s, 4d., r. 25/., 
9251. 

H 18.—By Dolman & Pearce: 1, Modbury-st., 

Ph wy Rea mf 57 yrs..g.r. 71., 295l.—By Weatherall 
& Green: The site of Farrinedon-market, E.C., area 
75,000 ft., 98,100/.—By D. J. Chattell: 8 and 9, Dicken- 
son-rd., Crouch-hill, ut. 89 yrs.,g.r. 122 128., r. 720., 5900. 
—By Rushworth & Stevens: 16 and 16A, Sandwich-st , 
Burton-crescent, u t. 15 yrs., g.r. 502. 8s., r. 757., 1007.3; a 
profit rental of 402, ut. loyrs., on same houses, 3002. ; 
3 and 5, Wakefield-st., Regent’s-sq., ut. 10 yrs., g.r. 
12]. r. 84l., 3707. ; 36 and 37, Margaret-st , Clerkenwell, 
ut. 24 yrs., gr 400, r 642, 125—By H. V. Chew: 1, 
Drayton-ter., Leytonstone, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 51., 6250. 


[Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lgr. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
{. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1 for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/8 0/1/6 
tov 9/0,0 0/0/60 | Walnut, Italian... 0/0/3% 0/0/7 
Teak, E.1... load 10/10/0 15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.8.ft.cu. 2/3 3/0 METALS, 
Ash, Canada load 2/10/0 4/0/0 tron—Pig,in Scot- 
Birch, do, ....+. 3/5/0 4/10/0| “tana ....... ton 2/0/11 2/1/6 
Elm, do. ........  8/10/0 /15/0 Bar. Welsh 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 3/10/0 London........ 6/0/0 6/100 
Oak, do. ....+0. 3/0/0 5.50 Do. do at works 
Canada........ 5/10/0 7/0/0 in Wales ...... 6/10/0 6/0/0 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 8/10/0 Vo. Staffordshire, 
Do, yellow .... 2/10/6 5/0/0| in London .... 6/5/0 6/15/6 
Lath,D ntsic,fath 5/0/0 60/0 COPPER — British, 
St. ~— 50/8 = 7/0/0 | “sake and ingot 50/0,0 5010/0 
Qnd & lst std 100 8/10/6 1010/0] Seen ected PO tO 
Do, 4th & 3rd.. 7/10/0 8/10/0 | Ghili, bars .... 47/76 47/15/0 
Do, Riga ...... V10/@ = 8/00 | vertowMeETaLlb. 0,0/5 u/0/5g 
" ge 10 500|4 F402 — Pig, 
8t yello ee j / s 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/10/0 10/0/0 | | gbaris-+--ton 10/17/6  11/0.0 
Do. white .... 7/10/0 10/i:0/0 brands ; 11/26 11/5/0 
Swedish eeeves 7/15/0 :6/0/0 Sheet English, 
White Sea .... 8/10/0 '8/0/0] Sipe ‘oer wy. tt 
Canada,Pinelst 20/0/0 26/0] Sidubwards .. 130/0  0/0/0 
Do. do. 2nd.... 14/10/0 18/0/0 Pi P “~ 13/16 0 0/0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &e. 80/0 10/5/0| 9; PO cerns OO 
Do. Spruce. Ist 9/100 1/0/0| " oot ton 25/50 —0/0/0 
Gade 858 800 Apne. 3515.0  @/0/0 
Fem, Sh kinds S00 16/100 | “Australian .... 8350 89°7/6 
oori r , eece ; ; : 
,. Tin Prep. English Ingots 92/10/0 92/15/\ 
8 eeeeeeee eee 8/6 /14/6 
Do. 9nd....... 0/7/6 9/11/4 OILS. 
Other qualities 0/46 9/8/0| Linseed ......ton 18/17/6 19/0/0 
» oft, /3 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 25/00 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c, /2 /4 | Do. Ceylon ...... 22/10/0 2215'9 
Mahogany, Cuba. /4 /64 | Palm, Lagos .... 23/0/0 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, Eng 
cargo av /4% 20 pale eeeeeeeeee 25,10/0 26.0.0 
Mexican do. do /4 /5 | Vo. brown ...... 23/15/0 0/0,0 
Tobasco do. do / ‘7 | Cottonseed ref,.. 1815/0 0/60 
Honduras do.. / /64 | Oleine .......... 21/10/0 22/10/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 15/0/0 | Lubricating, U.8. 4/0/0 5/0/ 
Rose, Rio......+. 10/0/0  20/0/0 . refined ...... 5/00 10/0/0 
Satin, 8t. barrel 0/19/0 1/0/0 
mingo.....ft. 8/08  O/1/8 Archangel .... 0/12/6 0/0/0 











TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. ] 





BISHOPS STORTFORD.—Yor «dditions to a cottage, Grange- 
sete Mr. G. Speechiy. Mr Alfr d Bret‘, architect :— 
ock & Son £600 | Martin & Fuller*........ £529 10 
* accepted. 





BISHOPS STORTFORD.—F.r erecting house in Thornfields-road, 


ao ue. 5. 0. Sell. Mr. Alfred Brett, architect, South-street, Bish ps 


J.&A. Handscomb 


ere eee eeeeeeeee 


{No competition. } 





BISHOPS STORTFORD. ~ For propo d alterati d ing- 
house Me. Alteed ieetl, ode de -m sed alterations to a dwelling 
te aes seoeeasepe £815 0] Glasscock & Son (too late) £750 0 

in & Fuiler 769 10 [Architect’s estimate, £8)9.} 





ae BE (Hants).—For the surerstructure of the Hotel Bur- 
ston, Bosc mbe, Hans. Mr. Thomas &. Colleutt, arch ite t, 36, 


Bloomsbury-square Loudon, W : 
» Exsex-street, S rand » W.C, Quantities by Mr, James Gandy, 


To be : 
completed by =“ 

Grerory & Co Oct., 592. 
McWilliams *'— @*eee@e¢ee8 cach eee Sept.. 1893 eeee £27,650 
ay Brossceceees 2850 202 March fy 101) £5,450 
Jenkine Pe ereecesccces 26,700 . on - 5 ite 25,40 
i —"Segeutbebnoas + 26,495 . od as Saal 2°,436 
Stephens. Raataw ec... = cone SUMO 55 coco 27,980 
Reed 8, Bastow, & Co. 26,446 eee April 24 949 
JP caisht, & Co..... 24,655 , “ **  93'400 
+4. Chappell ......., Kees eae 








BOSTON (Lincoln h 
Pn 8 erection of a 
— Institute Mr. James Rowell, architect, 


W. & H, Hinds, ND sathdbeucddocnéctdcenncens £425 0 0 


ire).—Accepted f 
at Boston. . Mba: 





BRADFORD (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of a congrega- 
tional schol at Lightcliffe. Mr. Thomas Barker, C.E., architect, 
5, Bond-street. Bradfoid, Yorks. Quantities by the architect :— 

Mason.—T. Dawson, Lightcliffe, near Halifax.. £1,600 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner.—Michael Woodhead, 


Lightcliffe, near Halifax ......... neces ise6es 620 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier.—George C. Calvert, 
Lightcliffe, near Halifax .......... boeeas abe 315 0 0 
Slater.—James Smithies, Great Horton, Brad- 
SR cccdddnksaadiedios dbo benes beeanewseeben 199 10 0 
Plasterer.—John Marshall, Hipperholme, near 
Es oncs-005+0 09 086es ane. ea eetuseoeoece lll 0 0 
Painter.—Hincliffe & Hainsworth, Northowram, 
GRE BE cdncvhecnavedésseces poesesesseos ‘ 28 0 





BRENTWOOD.—Accepted for the erection of small Wesleyan 
chapel, for the building committee. Mr. Frederick Borehain, 
architect, 75, Finsbury-pavemeut :— 

G. H. Martin & Co., West Croydon ... 





CANE HILU (Surrey).—For alterations at the Care Hill Asylum, 


Surrey, for the London County Council. Mr. G. T. Hine, Archi- 
ct :— 

TP cases eneneseses «oe» £9,962 | Reed, Blight, & Co. ..... . £8,995 

DPOEE wccosecscceseves 9,789 | Peters ......+6 «.. seeees ee 8,697 

Doyley & Co. ccccccceces - 9,362 





COLWALL (near Malvern).—For alterations and additions to 
Stretton Lodge, for Mr. R. Cave Browue-Cave. Mr. C. H. Godsel', 


architect :— 
J. LIOYd....cccscccesseeeess £657 | W. P. Lewis & Co. (accepted) £600 
{All of Hereford. ] 





GUILDFORD.—For the main drainage of the Borough of Guild- 
ford, and also works of sewage disposal. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, 
engincer, Westminster :— 

W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames (accepted) .. £27,325 0 0 





HEREFORD.—For pulling-down and rebui'ding the Wellington 
Hotel,” for Mr. Thos. Yapp. Mr. C. H. Godsell, architect :— 
SOR, SHOE coceccdcccecoces £1,090 | L. Bowers & Co, .......... £1,075 
es SEE: cccecdesanéaes 1,090 | W. P. Lewis & Co, (accepted) 1,035 


[Ali of Herefurd.] 





HORNSEY—For new sewers, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. 
T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer ;— 


Archway-road to Hampstead-lane, 


Pe BED. cccoccoccees £14,236 | James Dickson ...... . .. £10,053 
Leonard Foster.......... 11,117 | T. G. Duumore.......... 9,823 
Thomas Adams.........- 10,956 | J. Bentley ......-.ceeeee 8,903 
Killingback & Co. ...... 10,724 | B. Cooke &Co., Battersea* 7,959 

* Accepted. 

Glebe Estate. 
John Neave ...ccccccccscee £3,166 | J. Bentley... .ccccees coce £2,208 
Leonard Foster .......... 2.876 | B. Cooke & Co..cccocccccs ,068 
Thomas Adams ....cecece 2,709 | T. G. Dunmere, Crouch 
James DickKson.....ccccess 2.500 End (accepied).......... 1,959 

Crouch-hill Estate. 

Cr £898 | John Bentley .......cceeee. £602 
eh, AE sccctectsoeses Sa © a STC. acecencesaes 602 
Leonar’ Foster .........+0. 767 | T. @. Dunm»re, Crouch End* 497 
DE -cacenceanesens 752 * accepted. 





HORNSEY.—For various improvement works, for the Hornsey 
Local Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer :— 


Brittles-hill, Muswell Hill-road. 


J. Mowlem & Co....... «.. £2,334 | Thos. Adams....cccecceces £2,235 
Sidney Hudson .......... 2,294] B Cooke & Co., Battersea* 1,762 
* Accepted. 

Colney Hatch-lane, 

Thos. Adams ..... peeenstee £976 | Sidney Hudson ..... secees - 887 
John Mowlem & Co. ........ 955] B. Cooke & Co,, Battersea* 798 
* Accepted. 

Crouch-hill. 
canetnbnceies £783 | J. Mowlem & Co. .......... £706 
Sidney Hudson ....ceseeeee 763 | B. Cooke & Co., Battersea* 658 
* Accepted. 

Muswell Hill-road (near Wood-lane). 

Sidney Hudson ............ £705| J. Mowlem & Co, ...... .-- £610 
Thos. Adams........ oeseeese 670 | B. Cooke & Co., Battersea* 514 
* Accepted. 

Part House-road, 

Sidney Hudson .........++- £636 | J. Mowlem & Co. .......... £599 
DP, BMAD cc cvccccccescccess 607 | B. Cooke & Co., Battersea*.. 477 
* Accepted. 

Tottenham-lane, 
Sidrey Hudson ........2... £432| T. Adams ........cccccccess £406 
J. Mowlem & Co........ wees- 414] B. Cooke & Co., Battersea*.. 341 
* Accepted. 





HORNSEY.—For sewering and making up new streets. Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, M.Iust.C.E., Eogineer :— 





























Contractors. 
Sela.|s a} Sd 
go | s2e/Sa) Fol ss 
Roads. aa|s2|*%2) 23/82 
Sail qe] o Am. F 
= ~ | ada > | bo 
a) : ow ag ) 
os é3 efi an | 82 
ae | ee |S" | Se | Ss 
7 a od LE 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Colen idge-road (2nd section) ...... ,553 | 2,475 | 2,142*|2,445 ; — 
Bryanstone-roa (lst section)......|1,150 |1,081 | 985*|/1,100; — 
Berkeley-road (2nd section) ...... ,065 | 1,021 893*}1,010; — 
Birchington-r: ad (2ud section) ....| 1,740 | 1,630 | 1,442") 1,627 | — 
Glasslyn-road (lst section) ...... ..| 891 | 857) 753") 87 _ 
Edison-road (2nd section) ........ 594 | 563 | 499%) 572) 592 
Onslow-gardevs (Ist section) ......| 2,524 | 2,452 | 2,143*/ 2,488 | — 
S anhope-rcad (1st section)........ 3,674 |3,793 | 3,309*| 3,825 | 3,400 
North-grove .......... a aitiaiteains oe--| 1,049 |1,076 | 919*)1,110; — 
Wixzhtman-road (6th section)...... 97 90*} 114] 104; — 
Barrington-road (1-t section)......} 1,039 |1,0)0 | 917%, 1,030 | 982 
Nelson-road (1st section) ..........| 2,150 |1,976 |1,898°/2,0i4 | — 
Ha: old-road (2nd section) ........| 995 | 868 | 836%) 950) 882 
Glebe-road (Ist-e tion).... ...... 323 314*| 344) 336 
Dickenson-road (2ud section)......| 1,079 {1,036 | 915*/ 1,008; — 
Haringey-passage (2nd section)....| 115*| 172] 147; 194; — 
* Accepted. 





HORNSE#Y.—For erecting gardener’s cottage, Middle-lane, se 


paik-keeper’s cottage, Barrington-road, for the Hornsey 
Board, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer :— 
Gardener’s Park-keeper’s 
Cottage. Cottage. 
J. Willmott & Son. ........ eseccecces MD coccee IG 
Marchan & Hirst ...... peed aveseoeees 719 eecece 670 
By EEUU BW ccccesccecesccoses Ss oecens 650 
Pearce & Co. eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeoeeeeeeeeee 708 ereere 650 
RAR GP Bet i Bio ncc ccdececceocceccedecs “Ge sees 617 
Geo. J. Husk ng eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 666 eeeeee 627 
Gardner & Hazell ........ jawseseeees « Gs we ene ° 595 
John Groves ........ enedpdscoceocees 631 odecee 605 
Hy. Frulk: er, juno. eeereeeeeeeeeee . eeeee 589 
Edward mughes, Stroud Green ....... o GR” = éwcvee 504* 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For road-making and paving works, for the Vestry of 
the Parish of Fulham. Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor :— 












































2 |® 2/2 |epias| & iiss 
i= s a 
me = |83/22/2s/$3/88! 3 $s 
BS eslb [selae] £ | S32 
Princes Mews :— g. | &. £. | £ | & | & |) & | & | & 
Road and Footway ....| 435| — | 377) 349] 264) —| —|—ji-— 
Mornington Avenue :— 

SE Scccdcénceness 610) 543) 640) 515} 525) — | 497) 695; — 
York stone ...... eseces| —= | 206) 206) 225; 199) — | — | — | — 
Victoria stome....ccccce] — | == | = | 916) — | — | — | — | 180 
Imperial stone ........ — | — | ~~] 197) — | — | et ed 
Patent adamant stone .| — | — | — | 207} — | —| —/| —/|— 
Stuart's Granolithic} 

stone eeeee eeeeseeeeee — — — 207 ous ows — — —_ 

Kinnoul-road :— 
Roadway ........ cesses) 550) 550) 642) 578] 534) — | 535) 626) — 
York stone ........+0++| — | 297} 298) 314] 292) — | — | — | — 
Victoria atone.........0) — | — | — | 909] — | — | — | — | 253 
Imperial stone ........ —|— | — | 270) — | 2244 — | — | — 
Patent adamant stone..| — | — | — | 2844 — | — | — | — | — 
Stuart's Granolithic} 
GREED cocccococcsceecsl & — | 24) — | — | — i — i 
Wandsworth-bridge-road, 

Sec. V. :— 
Roadway . eeeeereunees| = -_ 1189) 1240} 1220 ou» a 1494 —- 
York stope .. ..ceeeeee) — | — | 743) 745) 725) — | — | — | —- 
Victoria stone....... ooo] — | —| — | 708] — | — | — | — | 628 
Imperial stone ........ —}— | — | 634) — | 565) — | — | — 
Patent adamant stone..| — | — | — | 671) — | — | — | —/| — 
Stuart’s Granolithic 

I eile tititienee needa — — om 671 — = — — — 











LONDON.—For alterations and additions to bank premises, High- 
road, Tottenham, N., for the Loncon & Provincial Banking Comp:ny. 
Mr. A. R. Barker, architect, 11, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown :— 


Be Eeksccceccesoscces oo GREE Be EONS ccccccceccececs eee £1,744 
Wheeler..... seeecee ecoecee Bee ae Ge. cocecoccoceececes - 1,721 
Si DD saneeheseecasnes 1,799 | H. Knight & Son.......... 1,716 


1,7¢6 | J. Groves 





LONDON.—For building fourteen villas in Rosenthal-road, Rushey 
Green, Catford. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, 


Lev isham :— 
Kenuard, Lewisham (accepted) ...... ceccesceee £6,300 0 3 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding ‘‘ The Castle” publ'c- 
house, High-street, Lewisham, 8.E., for Mr. T. W. Watts. Mr. 
Albert L. Guy; architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham :— 


Kennard..... eee cccccccces SS,SG0 | Mmight ....ccccccccdccces £2,750 
J.O, Richardson.......... 2,979|S. J, Jerrard, Lewisham* 2,669 
NE thi jsiptinnn heed 2,870 * Accepted. 


For Fittings. 
Sanders & Sons, High Holborn (accepted) ........ £812 0 0 





LONDON.—For erecting stab'ing, &c., in rear of Nos. 321-327, Wal- 
worth-road, S.E., for Messrs. C aridge & Lidle. Mr. Albert L. Guy, 
architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham :— 


Kennard, Lewisham (accepted) ............ coccee £023 0 O 





LONDON. .—For carrying out certain a'terations and additions 
to the ‘Hare and Billet” public-house, Blackheath, for Mr. 
Coppinger. Mr, Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, 
Lewisham :— 

DL diéwdecdeconuseonons a 


Kennard ee @Qeeseeeeee eeeeee £815 750 
Be Po COMBED so. cocccce -eeee 790] Knight, Sidcup (accepted) .. 729 





LONDON.—For rebuiding Nos. 151 and 152, Upper-street, 
Islington, for Mr. Thompson. Messrs, Fuller & Fuller, architects, 
70, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. :— 
£3,400 | E. Houghton & Son 

2,895 | King 


Mollett ....... ccccccecese ccccccccce 9,190 





LONDON.—For structural alterations (A) and internal fittings (2) 
at No. 1, Giltspur-street, E.C., for Messts. Arnold & Sons. Mr. KE. 
Haslehurst, architect, 7a, Laurence Pountney-hill, E,C. :— 


A. B. 
Young & Lonsdale .......... £3386 0 0 ........ £436 0 0 
Drew & Cadman cccccccccccs —  4geoved ee 420 0 0 
Yardley &Sons ........... ~~ -£ i, oer 413 0 0 
Lidstone & Son (accepted) .. 343 0 O ........ 288 0 Q 





LONDON.—For re-building the ‘‘Cross Keys ” public-house, Erith 
for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co. Mr. Bruce J. Capell 
architect, 70, Whitechapel-road, E. :— 

H. L. Holloway ..... esees £2,639 | PMP ccsccccctocecs cccee £2,393 
Young & Lonsdale ........ 2,397 * accepted, 





LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse and offices at Narrow- 
street, Limehouse, Mr. M. N. Inman, architect :— 


H, Izor eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeee £6,651 J. Grover & Son eeeeeeveeeae £5,784 
T. Boyes... .cccce ecccce ---- 6,540) Patman & Fotheringham 5,773 
Holloway Bros. .........- J. Fimp-ou & Son ..... coe 5,750 
J. Chessum & Sons ...... W. Shurmur....... eceene - 45,697 
Clark & Bracey .......... Brown, Son, & Blomfleld.. 5,650 
Pink, Flower, & Co....... J. H. Johnson... coos 5,430 











LONDON.—For building stables at Mile End, for Messrs. Carter, 
Paterson, & Co, . W. Eve, architect :— 


Godfrey & Son}............. . £847 | W. Shurmur..... sttnenel e+e £794 
SE edosencnness eetecees 826 , DD steedececcece peeedots 792 
J. Chessum ...........+++-. 795| Harris & Wardrop.......... 783: 





LONDON.—For the erection of stabling and depot at Fulham, 
8.W., for the London Parcels Delivery Co., Limi Mr. Henry 
Poston, F.8.1., architect, 39, Lombard-strect, E.C. :— 

T. Rider & Son...........- £3,336 | J. Mears........++. cee 
J. Morter ............+-+- 3,198] B. E Nightingale ...... 
M, Patrick & Son ........ 3,137 | Woodward & Co........... 2 

W. E. French & Co. ...... 3,130 | W. Shurmur (accepted) .. 2,920 


[Architect's estimate, £2,906. ] 





LONDON.—For the construction of tunnel at Roll’s-bui'dings,. 
Fetter-lane, E.C., for the London Parcels Delivery Company, Ltd, 
Mr. Henry Poston, F.S.I., architect, 39, Lombard-street, E.C. :— 


W. Shurmur.—Accepted on schedule of prices, 





LONDON.—For vre-instating warehouse at Tottenham-road,,. 
Kingsland-road, after fire. Mr. J. Hamilton, architect :— 
8. Goodall .......++++++--+ £1,313 | W. Shurmur (accepted).... £1,289 





LONDON.—<Accepted for alterations «nd additions to Wesleyan 
chapel, New North-read, E.C. Mr, Fred:rick Boreham, architect, 
75, Finsbury-pavement :— 

G, H. Martin & Co., West Croydon eeeeereeeeeee £1,149 0 0 
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LONDON.—For alterations and fittings at the ‘‘Mail Coach,” 
Farringdon-street, E.C., for Mr. Coyle. Mr. G. Hardy, surveyor :— 


Tibbetts & Co. .ccccccesecccs GRE t SUMED Cocco cccvccccccecece £219 
BATEEED ‘céice-cocccccccbens 241 | H. & F. Fearman..... véooe’ Bon 
Wilcsessccoceccoes mn ninisiale 220 | Silk (accepted) .........++. 189 








LONDON .—For alterations to No 4i6, Harrow-road, for the 
London and South-Western Bank, Limited. Messrs. Truefitt, archi- 
tects, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, Quantities by Messrs. M. 
Evans & Son :— 





DGGE cdocporceccp cccdsove Ede | Oe TEED cccccccccccccccess £1,645 
DUMMARE . i's coc cdcccccscese MNOS } BOMOTEOR.. «occ ccccsccecccs 1,443 
GB BORED wncbecccddeocoose 1,764 | G. Bryan & Soa (accepted) 1,547 





MILLBROOK (Cornwall).—For proposed new church st Millbrook, 
Cornwall. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Pryone, architect, 6, Queen Anne’ s- 
gate, London. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 6, Duke-street, 
Adelphi :— 
iauuaate & Son .... £5,480 0 0 Blight, & 
F. Merrick & Sons... 5,214 14 0 £ 
James Julian ...... 4,614 
"Tozer & Sons’....- .- 4,594 
Stephens, Bastow,&Co 4,432 


Reed, 
as. sdéaveddaddséd . 
0 0| Ambrose Andrews... 4,250 0 0 
© O| Isaac Rosekilly .... 4,192 7 10 
0 0 | Lapthorne & Goad... 4,000 0 1 
0 








NEW TREDEGAR.—For building new church,at New Tredegar, 
for the Rev. Thos. Theopilus. Messrs. Seddon & Carter and Messrs. 
James & Morgan, joint architects, Cardiff :-— 


BOWOTB. occ cccccccccccccecs GRSES 1 Te. WERE cccccccesceacose £3,000 
Bi almeSec cc cccccccccccccce . 3,025 | Stephens, Bastow, & Co... 2,946 
Osborne & Co, ...--eeeeeee 3,011 | Williams & Son .... .... 2,656 








POTTERS BAR (Middlesex).—For erection of dwelling-house, 
atables, &c.. at Potters Bar, for the Rev. F. W. Poland. Messrs. 
Marshall & Vickers, architects :— 

Voller .ccccccccccsccccccess Ok, GR. Pre £2,586 
W. Shurmur............+- 2,643 | Bell & Son.........2.es00- 2,584 





SUNNINGDALE.—For the erection of a rectory for St. Alban’s 
Church, for Mr. C.D. Kemp Welch. Messrs. Truefitt, architects, 5, 
Bloomsbury-square, London :— Aa 

Walker ...cccccccccccscscccccccsecsccccccccessece £825 0 0 
J. Norris & Bons (accepted) .........-ceeereseees - 690 0 QO 





TOTLAND BAY (Isle of Wight).—For the construction of a 
sewerage system, for the Isle of Wight Rural Sanitay Authority. 
Mr. W. Lidstone, engineer, 12, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, 


8.W :— 

James Dickson .......-- £7,054 0|James Ball & Son, 

W. Fortescue .......--- 5,615 10 Cowes, Isle of Wight* £3,182 0 
* Accepted provisionally. 





WELWYN (Herts).—For erecting villa residence at Welwyn, 
Herts, for Mr. Thomas B. Blows, Mr. Ellis Raves, architect, 


Welwyn :— 

Wm. Lawrence & Sons .. £720 0] Wilmott ................ £615 0 

MNOS cocccooeceoeoseose at DR, oon assesses seeces 587 

WOSRSE cccccccccecees oi ME pil le aeeden stot 715 
[Architect's estimate, £600. | 





WELWYN (Herts).—For erecting residence at Welwyn, Herts, for 
Mr. Wm. Hitchcock. Mr. Ellis Raves, architect, Welwyn :— 


Lawrence & Sous ......++.+- je. sacceeeoeenes 6e0e ete £585 
CD. na. cents denseonete® CO Oe 500 
BOMEEEc co cncccceoccessoerse DTP sn. geegheseenseces 499 





{Architect's estimate, £500. | 





WEST GREEN (Middlesex).—For erecting new parish room, West 


Green. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 6, Duke-street, 
Adelphi :— 

- 2 faoventstenal peeves £3,100 0 0|G. L. Wilson & Co... £2,045 0 0 
GB. GEO coccccccsece 2.404 0 0} H. Knight &Son....° 2,030 0 0 
J; Stewart ........6. 2.355 0 0O| P. Hart,WestGreen* 1,996 0 0 
J.&C. Bowyer...... 2,224 0 0/C.C. Brown........ 1,963 10 11 


* Conditionally accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 1%s. per annum (or 
ds. 9d, per quarter), can ensure receiving *‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. J.—P. G. P.—J. B. (sent too Jate).—S. & G. (should have sent 
amounts).—J. P. L. (we cannot print your letter). 

All statements of tacts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
‘dy the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
Seen duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matter should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


Y 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


al mn numerous well-drawn and well-printed plates of plans, 
elevations, and sections of buildings, this comely folio illustrates the 
latest Royal Academy Exhibition of Architectural designs, and 
effectually proves how much greater attention that room in 
Burlington House deserved than it received.”—Atheneum. 

** A handsome folio volume.’ —Guardian. 

** Various attempts have been made to collect ina convenient form 
the best architectural work of the year, but the ‘Builder A]bum 
--++ .i8 by far the best effort of its kind that we have seen.....Very 
well arranged and printed.”—A. A. Notes. 

*Shonld be in great request among architects and students.”— 
al Mali Gazette. 


LONDON 
Office of “@he Builver,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


_ “THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 193. per annum 
Prepaip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon. &c., 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EO. 











Telephone No. 270. 





HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


A:chitecta’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





Che Builder Cathedral Serieg 


1891, 
1, CANTERBURY es Jan. 3. 
2, LICHFIELD .. Feb. 7. 
St. ALBAN’S .. .. Mar. 7. 


7. SaLispury 
8. Brisro. .. “ we ay 7 
8. Norwich ,, ** Quel 


at 


PETERBOROUGH .. April 4, 10. Roonxs + Bepts, 
5. WELIS .. .. .. May 2 | 11, Lisconm . ; Oct. 3, 
6. Exzrer .. .. .. June6. | 12, Groucester Nov. 7. 


1892, + Oe 
BR: GR. POOue cr on FT 
«- Feb. 6. roth 





14. HEREFORD , Worcrers 

— a amene eo eo Mar. 5. | 21. A om Aug. 6. 
6. Eny.. .. .. «. April2. 22. St. Asapy Sept 
17, LLANDAFF .. .. May 7. | 23. Wixcuester. on 3, 
18. OXFORD .. .. June4d, | 24.Truro ., | et, 1, 
19. SOUTHWELL .. July 2. | 25. St. Davin’s .° “ag 


[Further arrangements will be dul y announced } mes 

Post-tree FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, 
which are out of print ; but the VIEW, PLAN, axe pmo, 1 tte? 
CANTERBURY and of LICHFIELD have been reprinted sree 
can now be had, price ONE SHILLING each set ; by post, 1 yt 





HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S. 


Reprinted from ‘‘THE BuitperR,” Janua : 
114 in.), on stout paper, unfolded, for framing, id s ~ poy ve by 


ORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s, 














London: Ofice of ‘Tue BuitpEr,” 46, Catherine-street, Wc, 





ee) 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 











DOULTING FREESTONE. 


:, ~potenotee es uarries 
5 66 

THE OHHLYNOH ) Bods,” and. is of ‘atom 
an. 


‘ crystalline na and 
STONE doubtedly one of the mos 
durable stones in England, 


THE ext 
BRAMBLEDITOE } pattse s# the Ohelynch Sing, 
STONHK. suitable for finemoulded work, 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to OHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. H. A. WILLIAMB, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conous 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A, 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvr 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest mate=is'* * 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fioo1., 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. halte 
Oontractors to the Forth Bridge Oo. ADvVT, 


—— | 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTEBS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 





4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvt. 


—— 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 





F, BRABY & CO. 





LONDON. +? DIVERPOOL ++ GLASGOW. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 





Particulars on. Application. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGE. 


Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W, 
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TREGGON 


& CO. 


— FOR — 


ETAL 
CORNICE 


FIXED ey tHem 














MANSIONS, 


HOLLOWAY ROAD. 


VERY 


HANDSOME. 


VERY 


DURABLE. 


ANY DESICN. 
COST INSIGNIFICANT 


COMPARED WITH STONE. 




















Estimates upon Application. 


TREGGON 
& CO. 


Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
re ZING ROOFINC, 
THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE, 
YORE WORES. 
BREWERY ROAD, tonnon, w. 











, i} Se ee ee ee 
(== ee | 
p Op oe See 4 

aN 
HAS % 
} A ‘ / { . 
pe ON Ch ‘2 
seta eal 5 Be Aon aa MOS 
Try bay ©! BS ‘A. 
oe Hii K Le. , L : i 
2D Hts te * \ ep" ni ~O Vik Ae — 
ONT | ‘ TOR, 7 
, DT ene " ‘ f 
MUA Done $ i ' ; 
fT iit bbpebeees y a) 7 
Tyne 4 j f 
he KV <I 
i ~ * We ‘ 
ae = " y Std bs P 
4 . : ie 
y C/- 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED, 











“ep ted $ 


A WEATHER STONE 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, as 
testifled by its use for upwards of three centuries.—See Professional Reporte 
and Opinions, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines Cheapness with 
Great Durability and Even Colour. 
For prices and other particulars apply to JOHN ROOKE, 


WELDON STONE QUARRIES, 


CORBY, KETTERING. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ROOKE, WELDON.” Railway Station—Weldonand Corby, M 


FARROW & JACKSON 


By Appointment to H.M. The QUEEN and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
MAKERS OF WROUGHT IRON WINE BINS AND CELLAR PITTINGS, 
THE 


‘REGISTERED CELLULAR’ BINS 


| With separate Rest for each bottle, are recommended as specially suitable for 
Private Cellars, no laths being — and the trouble of binning 
avoided. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished, and Illustrated Catalogues Post free. 


| 16, GT. TOWER ST., E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, $.W. 






























AND 
Chist Oficese—-H: DOULTON & CO., LAMBETH. LONDON, 8.E. 





LONDON, 1862). ESTABLISHED 1'°785. ‘PARIS: 1876, 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INOORPORATED IN THE LEEDS FIRE OLAY OO. LIM, 


GLAZED BRICKS, White, Colours, and Ornamental. 
IMPERIAL PORCELAIN BATHS, Sinks, Mangers, Slabs, &. 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA, Buff, Bed, and Glazed. 
DRAIN PIPES, FIRE GOODS, Bed and Blue Staffordshire Ware. 
LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER, SLATES, BUILDING BRICKS, 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 8.E. 
and 4 Wharfs G. N. Goods Station, King’s Cross, London, N. 


Dennett Fireproo! Floors, We, 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK. 


CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 











Telegrams “TREGGON, LONDON.’ 





Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, Wo. 5, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under eetecerearctoce 4s, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten = rds. Os. 6d. 


Terms for 4 Lng sane ey te = for “yoy! Adver- 
tisemente on e, Uom ons, Con Sales uction, 
&c, may be eeainel on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s, 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d, 


‘PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
sent, but A = sums should Rs 
red Letter or by Money Order. a 
st the Post office, Covent garden, W.0, to | — 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.0 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE 
tt uu—u mens or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 
PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 4, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 

cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for OREIGN and 
GOLONIAL Ci RCULATION, is issued every week, 











Now ready. 
READING CASES, { ,, NINEPENCE RACH. 


Poat. (carefully packed). 1s, 








CORRECTLY 


~ ae * = 


Shakespere 








‘BILLS OF QUANTITIES &, 


WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. PLANS Best Style. 


AIDA Yy 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





Se 


JUST PUBLISHED. Nineteenth Edition, crown 8vo, Cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


SPON’S ARCHITECTS’ and BUILDER’ 
PRICE-BOOK for 1892. 


With useful Memoranda and Tables. 


By W. YOUNG, Architect. 





London: HE. & F. N. 


SPON, 125, Strand. 





Institute of British Architects. 


Latest Edition, 8vo, pp. 1,400, price 52s. 6d. 


GWILTS ENCYCLOPA:DIA ot ARCHITECTURE 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
Illustrated with 1,700 Engravings. New Edition. Revised with Alterations and 
Considerable additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





EWISy MONTHLY MACHINERY 


4A REGISTER.—A Monthly List of New and Second-hand Con- 
tractors’ Plant of every d«scription, and other Machinery, comprising 
Traction ani Portable Engines. Mortar Mills, Traction Waggons, 
Agricultural Machinery, &. Circulated monthly amongst 9,000 
actual buyers and sellers of this class of goods, who are brought 
into direct communication with each other. 4 boon to builders 
and contractors. Send at once for specimen copy, post free, 7 
stamps; or twelve mouths’ subscription, free by pst, monthly, for 
6s. prepaid.—HENRY LEWIS, Thames Bank Iron Works, Reading. 


ATER SUPPLY to MANSIONS. 


A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET, 
One ecek 
MEBRRYWEATHE & 8ONS 
Long Acre, and Green wich, 
LONDON, 
“OLEANSE YOUR DRAINS WITH MERRYWEATHER'’S 
EUOCALYPTIO DISINFECTANT & MIOROBOLIZER.” 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Cooper’s-hill, Staines.—The course of study is 
arranged to fitan Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. About Forty Students will be admitted in September, 
1882. For competition the Secretary of State will offer Ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and Two in 
the Indian Telegraph Dep ent.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


GAN ITARY INSTITUTE, LONDON.— 


GENTLEMEN PREPARED for the SANITARY INSPECTORS’, 
BURVEYORS’. and other EXAMS, of the SAN. INST. or any other 
BANITARY EXAM. by a SANITARY ENGINEER, Certificated 
Surveyor, and Inspector by above, first honours Medallist Hygiene, 
full first honours Plumbing City Guilds, Lond. Upw 
successes recent exams. of San. Inst. 9 exams, 1892. Tuition by 
correspondence. For terms, testimonials @c. apply as below, 
Engineering drawings of every description, with plans. surveys, 
quantities, and specifications, rapidly prepared. Advertiser can be 
consulted on all matters connected with Sanitary Engin 
Address, MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 


QANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINA- 


TIONS and PRACTICAL SURVEYINS.—Mr. USILI, C.E. 
will (by request) DELIVER a COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on 
RBANITARY ENGINEERING, including Water Supply, lraivage, 
Disposal of Sewage, Appliances, Ventilation, &c. commenciig 
APRIL 5th. Fee two guineas. The Course on Practical Surveying 
commences April 6th (fee three guineas).—For particuiars apply, 
No. 12, Spencer-road, New Waudswor 


A 

ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMS.— 
Gentlemen desiring Sanitary Institute's Certificate, may be 
rapidly prepared on improved system, by correspondence, by most 
successful coach (all passed last exams.). Twenty years’ practical 
experience, surveying, drainage, sewering, road making, and building 
generally. No books required.—For terms and testimonials, apply 

to ASSOCIATE, 29, Galveston-road, Putney. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION and 
SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES 
ACHED, Personally or by Correspondence. Practical lessons in 
quantity surveying (London system), estimating, and analysis of 
builders’ prices. Saturday Land Surveying Class.—O, B, W. 87, Irene- 


road, Parson's Green, 8.W. 
HOLIDAY TOUR (One Week) in 


Brittany, at Easter, for SKETCHING and STUDY, is 
being organised.— Full particulars of route and cost may be obtained 
of G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 43, Bolingbrok ve, 
paration for R.I.B.A. and Civil Service Technical Exams. 


S MORE than one Firm Possess Cartoons 

of mine, I find it necerary to state that I have ESTAB- 

LISHED my own GLASS WORKS in Hampstead, and am no lovger 

responsible for the execution of any work not entrusted to me 

aa ed, HENRY HOLIDAY, Oak Tree House, Branch- 
ill, Ham pe N.W. 


UANTITIES. 


Architects, Builders, &c , seeking COMPETENT 
SURVEYORS, and wanting work well done, should 
addresss, Branch, 25, CHEAPSIDR, B.C. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—The OFFICE of 


the LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
is REMOVED from 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. to 21, GREAT 
GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
WM. SMITS, Secretary Lon. San. Pro. Association. 
March 19th, 1892. 


( NHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MESSRS. BUSHELL & CROSIER, Surveyors, 
beg to anvounce that they have 
REMOVED their OFFICES _— 1, Finebury-circus, E.C. 


No. 22, GREAT JAMES STREET, BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 






































ANTED, SHARE of OFFICES.—A 


Quantity Surveyor wishes to share offices, in City or West- 
end, with an Architect who could introduce work. Highest refer- 
ences.—State terms and all particulars to Box 191, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


HARE OFFICES.—TO LET, at 26/. per 


annum, a share of First-flo-r Offices in the ftrand. Capital 
front room. Splendid light.—ARCHITECT, 437, Strand. 


HARE of OFFICES, or Small Un- 


furnished Room REQUIRED by Surveyor. Must be close 
to Strand avd Law Courts.—Full particulars to Q. 8. Box 178, Office 
of ‘*The Builder.” 


ENTLEMAN WANTED to INTRO- 


DUCE a new PATENT GRATE to the notice of Architects, 
Civil Engineers. Contractors, &c. in London.—Apply by letter only, 
to Box 24, Post Office, Sheffield. 


ANTED.—A Firm of Engineers, of long- 


standirg and high reputation. are desirous of entering into 
an ARRANGEMENT with a GENTLEMAN in the habit of inter- 
viewing Architects, with a view to his calling attention to their 
well-known specialties.—Address, Box 270, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, or 


LAND AGENTS.—An Architect and Surveyor, aged 37, 
lately returnéd from abroad, is desirous of a PARTNERSHIP. 
Advertiser has had several years’ home experience, and is a tho- 
roughly good all-round man, not afraid of hard work. A moderate 
premium would be paid.—Box 176, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WING to the Death of a Partner in a 


first-class West-end jobbing business (Joinery, Sanitary Work, 
Painting &c.), the advertiser is prepared to take in a SLEEPING 
PARTNER with about 7002. or would be willing to treat for a 
loan on liberal interest. First-class references.—box 185, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


~ 
ee eee ~- 


ARTNER WANTED, to exten and 


develop a Building Business. A good opportunity for a young 
man with some knowledge of the trade.—Apply to F. D. care of J. H. 
LILE, 4, Ludgate-circus, London, E.C, 


O BUILDERS, FOREMEN, and 


OTHE RS.—1502. or offer—TO BE DISPOSED OF a genuine 
old-established (over forty }ears) CONCERN, in general building 
trade. Capital opening for an energetic practical man. Good eight- 
roomed house and shop. Workshopinrear. Well situated iv main 
thoroughfare, near Westminster Bridge. Never changed hands,— 

Letter, CHIP, 97, York-road, Lambeth, 8.E. 


ICHARD EVANS, Deceased.—Notice 


is hereby given that all Creditors and other persons having 
any Claims or Demands against the estate of RICHARD EVANS, 
late of Nos. 14 and 16, Penrose-street, Walworth, in the county of 
Surrey, Retired Builder, deceased, who died on the 4th day of 
January, 1892, and whose will was proved in the Principal Registry 
of the Probate Division of Her Majesty's High Court of Justice on 
the 12th day of March, 1892, by William Evans and Edward Walter 
Haines, the Executors therein named, are hereby required to send 
the particnlars in writing of their claims or demands to me, the 
undersigned, on or before the Ist day of MAY, 1892, after which 
date the said Executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the 
said deceased amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard 
only te the cl»ims and demands of which they shall then have had 
notice ; and they will not be liable for the assets of the said deceased, 
orany part thereof, so distributed toany person or persons of whose 
claims or demands they shall not then have had notice, 

Dated this 17th day of March, 1892. 
EDWARD WALTER HAINES, 
10, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Solicitor for the said Executors. 


HE TEDDINGTON LOCAL BOARD 


require the SERVICES of a competent CLERK of WORKS, 
experievced in sewer work. Applications to be made in writing, 
with copies of testimonials, and stating salary required, not later 
































than 4th APRIL next. 
By order, 
HENRY YORK, F.8.I. 
Exgineer to the Board. 
Town Hall, 
Teddington, 


March 22nd, 1892. 


ITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, a good active ROAD FOREMAN to take charge of 
a section of Paved and Macadamised roads in this City. He will 
have to superintend the men and horses employed, and keep account 
of _ same. He must be sober, and havea good knowledge of road 
wor 

Wages, 27. per week. 

Applications, stating 
sent in to the uadersign 





with testimonials of recent date, to be 
not later than MARCH 30th, 1892. 
JOHN T. BUCKLEY, 


Surveyor. 
Road Surveyor’s Office, 





The Council House, 
March 15th 1992, 





[VIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 


Forthcoming EX AMINATIONS.—Draughtsman, Admiralty, 
Outports (24-30) 13th April, Assistant Examiner. in the Patent 
Office (21-25) 13th April. The dates specified are the latest at which 
application can received. They must be made on forms, to be 
obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil nervice 
Commission, London, 8.W. 


XY . 
4 | HE RUGBY LOCAL BOARD require 
a GENERAL FOREMAN. He must be a practical mar, 
accustomed to the laying of sewers and water-mains, the supervision of 
paving works, the maintenance, repair, and cleansing of macadamised 
roads, and the superintendence of workmen. 
alary 12. 5s. per week, with house, coal, and gas. He will be 
required to live on the premises, and take charge of the Offices, &c, 
with an allowance for cleaning same. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, and 
particulars of late and present employment, with three recent 
certificates of character, and endorsed ‘‘ Application for Foreman,” 
to be delivered to Mr. J. H. BRIERLEY, Surveyor, by noon on 
FRIDAY, APRIL Ist. 


URVEYORS ASSISTANT WANTED, 

for a temporary Engagement. One who is quick and smart at 
taking measurements of work, and abstracting and billing. Prefer- 
ence to one used to the War Office Schedule.—Apply, stating expe- 
rience and salary, to-X. Y. Z. care of Eason & Sons, Limited, Adver- 


tising Agents, Dublin. 
SSISTANT WANTED. — Reliable 
Good address, education, 


; junior, grounded in usual routive. 

and writing. Also a gentlemanly youth as PUPIL, Favourable 
opening for good practicil training and moral care. Particulars 
(explicit) by letter to A.R.I.B,A. South Surrey Estates Office, Rail- 
way Approach, Redhill. 


OCAL BOARD - ENGINEER and 


SURVEYOR in Suburb of London requires a YOUTH As 
ASSISTANT. He will be taught the piofession of surveyor, with 
an addition of 10s. per week as salary. One who has been ina 
nar ag Office preferred.—Address, Box 276, Office of ‘‘ The 

uilder.” 


[PRAVELLER WANTED, for Parquet 


and Wood-block floors. On commission only, or small sala'y 
and commission. Immediate engagement. Must have practical 
knowledge and connexion.—Full particulars to Box 272, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


LERK of WORKS.— WANTED, at once, 


to SUPERINTEND WORKS in Manchester, a thoroughly 
capable and experienced CLERK of WORKS. Unexceptionable testi- 
monials required.—Address, with terms, Box 269, Office of “The 
Builder.” LS 
LERK of WORKS.— Wanted Imme- 
diately, to Superintend Alterations to a Building in London 
for the County Council of Middlesex.—Address, by letter only, 
stating previous engagements and terms, to F. H. POW NALL, 
County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westininster, not later than TEN a.m. 
on TUESDAY, the 29th inst. 


VACANCY occurs in Provincial Town 

40 miles out of London for a BUILDER'S CLERK. Must be 
well up in taking off quantities, pricing estimates, and able to 
measure against surveyors, «nd finaly adjust accounts. Permaneicy 
for competent man. Security will be requir 4. Salary at com- 
mencement, 50s. per week State age, and full particulars as to 
recent employment.—Box 279, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


9 
(SONTRACTIN G BUILDER’S OFFICE.— 
WANTED a CLERK, capable of messuring and pricing 
works, estimating, &. Some knowledge of quantities required.— 
Give full particulars to Box 277, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. J 


ee WANTED, byfirm of Manufacturing 
Sani Engineers. Must be active and industrious, 40 
have been aan Bg a similar firm.—Address, Box 273, Office of 
** The Builder.” 


° ° 3 
JUNIOR CLERK WANTED, in Builder's 
e Otfice, must have had previous knowledge of the business.— 
Apply. personally, between 6 and 7 p.m. March 28 and 29, 
M. CALNAN , 238, Commercial-road, E. 


UNIOR CLERK (Smart) WANTED, in 


a Contractor’s Office.—Address, stating age, experience, and 
salary to Box 274, Office of **The Builder.’ 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED, in Builder's 


Office. Shorthand writer, quick at figures. State age, expe 
rience, and wages.—SCHARIEN Trafalgar-square, Chelsea. 


(OUERE and YARDMAN (Experienced) 


. trol of 
WANTED at Builders’ Mc rchant’s Yard. Used to contro! ¢ 
carmen. Hours 6 to 6.—Address, Box 268, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


FFICE LAD WANTED, in Merchants 

ected with the building 3 

North ae ye nene amy App’y in own handwiiting, with rms, 
Box 275, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
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“ JEANNE D’ARC ENTEND SES VOIX": SCULPTURE GROUP FOR THE NEW CHURCH AT DOMREMY.—M. AnprE ALLAR, SCULPTOR. 
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NEW PREMISES, COPTHALL AVENUE.—Mnr. T: Barnes WILLIAMS, ARCHITECT. 
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